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given  by  the  Reverend  James  W.  Clarke,  D.D.,  a minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  and  formerly  Patton  Professor  of  Homiletics  at 
Princeton.  The  traditional  Farewell  Message  to  the  members  of  the  Graduating 
Class,  delivered  by  the  President  of  the  Seminary,  the  Reverend  James  I.  Mc- 
Cord, D.D.,  was  entitled  “Behold,  I Make  All  Things  New.” 

Alumni  Day  activities  on  June  5 included  the  dedication  of  a plaque  in  honor 
and  memory  of  James  J.  Reeb,  a member  of  the  Class  of  1953,  who  was  killed  dur- 
ing the  struggle  for  freedom  at  Selma,  Alabama,  on  March  n,  1965.  The  principal 
address,  given  by  Dr.  John  A.  Mackay,  President  Emeritus,  was  entitled  “A  Repre- 
sentative American  of  the  Sixties:  James  Joseph  Reeb.” 

“The  Bible  in  the  Confession  of  1967”  is  a brief  article,  but  is  a reflection  “in 
depth”  upon  the  section  dealing  with  the  Bible  (I,C,2)  in  the  new  confession 
approved  by  the  178th  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
U.S.A.  Dr.  George  S.  Hendry  has  been  the  Charles  Hodge  Professor  of  Sys- 
tematic Theology  at  Princeton  since  1949. 

During  the  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society  held  in  Geneva,  July  12- 
26,  1966,  one  of  the  provocative  and  widely  reported  addresses  was  given  by  Dr. 
Richard  Shaull,  Professor  of  Ecumenics  at  Princeton  and  formerly  a missionary 
and  educator  in  South  America.  The  text  of  “The  Revolutionary  Challenge  to 
Church  and  Theology”  is  published  here  in  its  complete  form. 

Among  the  new  and  exciting  religious  journals  recently  launched  is  New 
Christian , founded  by  Timothy  Beaumont  and  published  fortnightly  in  London, 
with  Trevor  Beeson  as  editor.  (Prism  Publications,  Blue  Star  House,  Highgate 
Hill,  London,  N.19.  Subscription:  U.S.A.,  $5  per  year.)  Two  articles  in  the 
“Church  versus  Non-Church”  dialogue  are  re-printed  here  (from  June  2 and 
July  14,  1966,  issues)  with  the  kind  permission  of  the  publishers.  Ray  Billington  is 
a Methodist  minister  on  the  staff  of  the  Woolwich  Team  Mission;  and  Alison 
Adcock  is  an  English  free  lance  writer. 

“One  In  A Million”  is  a report  on  and  an  interpretation  of  the  nature  and  sig- 
nificance of  The  Templeton  Prize,  prepared  by  the  administrator,  Dr.  D.  Camp- 
bell Wyckoff,  the  Thomas  Synott  Professor  of  Christian  Education  at  Princeton 
Seminary  and  Director  of  Doctoral  Studies. 

The  “In  Memoriam”  section  is  comprised  of  tributes  to  three  former  professors, 
an  administrator,  and  a trustee  who  died  during  the  past  year. 

Donald  Macleod 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  SECULAR 

John  C.  Bennett 

(Address  Delivered  at  the  154th  Commencement,  June  6,  1966) 


In  recent  years  there  has  been  a very 
great  satisfaction  felt  at  Union  be- 
cause of  closer  relations  and  much  com- 
ing and  going  between  our  two  institu- 
tions. I think  today  it’s  fair  to  say  that 
there  is  no  basic  theological  distance  be- 
tween us,  which  has  not  always  been  so. 
Indeed,  you  would  find  perhaps  a little 
more  disarray  in  New  York  than  in 
Princeton,  because  we  are  not  as  unified 
as  you  are  by  the  Reformed  tradition. 
But  still  there  is  a kinship  now  for 
which  we  are  very  thankful.  I am  par- 
ticularly glad  to  notice  that  so  many  of 
our  alumni  take  the  Princeton  graduate 
degrees. 

I was  led  to  choose  this  subject,  “The 
Church  and  the  Secular,”  because  I have 
noticed  in  recent  years  the  effect  of  hav- 
ing two  ideas  meet — two  ideas  that  have 
wide  currency  in  Christian  circles:  the 
first  is  the  acceptance  of  the  goodness 
of  the  secular,  indeed  we  may  even  say, 
the  celebration  of  the  secular;  and  the 
second  is  the  idea  of  the  servant  Church 
on  mission  and  involved  in  the  secular 
world. 

Each  of  these  ideas  has  much  validity. 
I have  no  intention  of  attacking  either 
of  them  as  such  in  this  address,  but  I 
shall  raise  some  questions  about  their 
use.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  Chris- 
tian discussion  in  this  period  is  the 
extraordinary  fluidity  of  all  our  ideas. 
Ideas  become  slogans  and  they  are  mis- 
used or  used  with  great  one-sidedness 
until  the  next  idea  has  become  a slogan. 
I may  exaggerate  this  a little,  but  I have 


the  impression  that  we  change  our  slo- 
gans about  every  three  and  a half  years. 
I warn  those  of  you  who  are  graduating 
to  get  ready  for  the  next  slogans,  stereo- 
types, or  generalizations  when  you  are 
out  on  your  own.  These  will  trouble 
you.  They  will  remind  you  of  one  rea- 
son for  continuing  theological  educa- 
tion. You  will  have  to  divide  your  time 
between  dealing  with  these  new  ideas 
and  dealing  with  some  of  the  stereo- 
types that  may  often  prevail  in  the 
churches  that  reflect  the  late  seventeenth 
or  late  nineteenth  centuries. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  secular  (and  by  secular, 
I — as  all  the  people  who  discuss  this  say 
— do  not  mean  secularism,  which  is  an- 
other closed  system  of  thought  that  de- 
velops perhaps  in  a secular  world).  It 
allows  the  creative  human  enterprises  to 
be  themselves,  free  from  ecclesiastical 
or  traditional  religious  controls.  To  em- 
phasize the  secular  is  to  believe  that  the 
first  word  about  God’s  creation  is  that  it 
is  good,  whatever  we  may  do  about  the 
second  word,  that  it  is  distorted  as  we 
know  it  by  sin.  The  developments  of 
technology  are  really  an  elaboration  of 
what  is  given  in  creation,  and  the  first 
word  must  be  an  affirmative  word.  The 
celebration  of  the  secular  is  to  welcome 
the  actual  freedom  of  culture  from  the 
constraints  imposed  by  clericalism  in  all 
of  its  forms.  It  is  also  to  acknowledge 
that  churches  themselves  have  need  to 
be  corrected  by  the  world,  by  the  intel- 
lectual honesty  of  scientists,  by  the  con- 
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cern  for  justice  that  has  developed  with- 
in the  struggle  of  neglected  and  op- 
pressed people  against  old  structures,  by 
the  demands  for  freedom  of  conscience 
in  a pluralistic  society,  by  much  debunk- 
ing of  false  uses  of  piety  and  doctrine  to 
support  the  continuation  of  ancient 
wrongs.  I doubt  if  either  Protestant 
churches  or  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
would  have  come  to  accept  what  they 
all  claim  to  accept  today — the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  doing  it  rather  recently 
— namely,  the  right  of  all  men  to  re- 
ligious liberty,  even  those  who  are  be- 
lieved by  the  Church  to  be  in  error,  un- 
less there  had  been  great  pressure  by  the 
world  upon  the  Church — pressure  grow- 
ing out  of  the  very  fact  of  pluralism  in 
itself — pressure  from  minorities  in  so- 
ciety— and  also  the  pressure  of  con- 
science from  many  sensitive  people, 
both  outside  and  inside  the  Church, 
who  are  repelled,  and  have  been  re- 
pelled through  the  last  centuries  by  the 
forcing  of  consciences,  by  the  cruelty  of 
it  and  by  the  hypocrisy  to  which  it  gives 
rise. 

One  thing  of  which  many  of  us  have 
come  to  be  aware  is  that  we  have  more 
in  common  with  atheists  who  serve  the 
cause  of  justice  than  with  churchmen 
who  may  have  many  of  the  right 
words,  but  who  defend  the  status  quo  in 
the  name  of  God,  or  who  are  at  least 
comforted  by  their  piety  as  they  resist 
change.  There  is  too  much  evidence 
that  prejudice — prejudice  against  Ne- 
groes and  prejudice  against  Jews — is 
strongest  in  those  places  where  the 
traditional  crust  of  piety  has  not  yet 
been  broken  by  secularization.  This  is 
very  discouraging,  but  I fear  it  is  true. 

Christians  have  good  reason  to  cele- 
brate the  secular,  especially  when  it 
gives  some  promise  of  taking  the  form 


of  a healthy  pluralism,  of  free  competi- 
tion between  human  systems. 

If  a society  that  has  won  freedom 
from  traditional  religious  controls  can 
go  wrong  in  other  ways,  it  has  at  least 
helped  to  deliver  the  Church  from  many 
traditional  errors,  from  false  depend- 
ence on  the  secular  arm  as  it  used  to  be 
understood  in  Christendom,  from  both 
a worldly  and  a spiritual  triumphal- 
ism. The  Church  is  on  its  own  in  a 
secularized  society  and  it  must  trust  to 
the  power  of  the  Gospel  to  draw,  and 
of  the  Spirit  to  move  the  hearts  of  men. 

The  Church  will  indeed  “meddle  in 
politics”  as  critics  sometimes  charge, 
even  Presbyterian  critics.  The  Church 
will  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
but  its  meddling  will  be  a part  of  an 
open  process  of  the  formation  of  the 
public  conscience  on  current  issues. 
When  it  speaks  directly  as  Church  to 
the  state,  as  it  should  from  time  to 
time,  it  will  do  so  by  pointing  to 
God’s  concern  for  the  human  effects 
of  what  the  state  is  doing.  Part  of  its 
meddling  is  simply  its  attempt  to  in- 
spire Christian  citizens  to  act  in  the 
world  according  to  judgments  that  they 
have  formed  as  Christians.  But  fortu- 
nately at  least  in  our  society  it  is  true 
that  these  are  not  esoteric  or  exclu- 
sively Christian  judgments.  They  are 
judgments  about  justice,  about  what 
is  good  for  human  beings,  which  fortu- 
nately makes  sense  to  many  non- 
Christians  as  well.  Many  of  the  objec- 
tions to  the  so-called  meddling  of  the 
Church  in  politics  comes  from  the  fact 
that  to  the  critics  the  meddling  is  on 
the  wrong  side,  and  they  themselves 
have  their  own  Christian  economics 
and  politics,  their  own  identification  of 
the  Bible  with  an  uncritical  economic 
individualism  at  home  that  has  no  rele- 
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vance  to  this  century  and  to  an  un- 
critical Americanism  abroad.  Here 
secularization  helps.  The  acceptance  of 
the  secular  is  a freeing  of  human  cre- 
ativity in  many  areas  of  life,  and  it  is 
an  essential  purgative  for  the  Church. 

I see  a tendency,  however,  to  cele- 
brate the  secular  in  such  a way  as  to 
allow  too  much  that  goes  on  under  this 
name  to  remain  without  Christian  criti- 
cism. Indeed  I must  raise  the  question 
as  to  whether  we  do  not  have  here  an- 
other case  of  the  swinging  of  the  pendu- 
lum in  Christian  history  from  a very 
dark  view  of  the  human  situation  to  one 
that  is  unguarded  in  its  acceptance  of 
the  dominant  trends  in  secular  society. 
I have  lived  through  several  swings  of 
that  pendulum  myself,  and  I am  a little 
tired  of  it,  as  a matter  of  fact. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  make  a target  of  the 
stimulating  and  mind-changing  book 
by  Harvey  Cox,  The  Secular  City.  This 
book  is  a new  force  in  the  Church,  and 
most  of  its  shaking  up  of  minds  is  salu- 
tary, and  also  it  gets  to  minds.  I saw 
it  the  other  day  very  prominently  dis- 
played in  the  Port  Authority  Bus  Ter- 
minal, where  you  do  not  see  many 
books  on  religion  or  Christianity.  I 
heard  a nun  quote  it  on  television  and 
a governor  quote  it  in  a commencement 
address;  this  has  gotten  around.  But  I 
do  think  that  Harvey  Cox  has  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  away  with  a great 
deal  in  his  section  entitled,  “The  King- 
dom of  God  in  the  Secular  City.”  He 
says  the  secular  city  supplies  us  with 
the  most  promising  image  by  which 
both  to  understand  what  the  New 
Testament  writers  called  “the  King- 
dom of  God”  and  to  develop  a viable 
theology  of  revolutionary  change.  And 
he  establishes  this  idea  by  dismissing  all 
objections  to  it  in  four  pages!  Where 


he  is  most  vulnerable  is  when  he  dis- 
misses one  of  three  objections  to  “the 
discerning  in  the  secular  city  the  same 
eschatological  reality  once  expressed  by 
the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God”  (p. 
no).  In  the  development  of  his  argu- 
ment he  compares  the  human  response 
to  the  act  of  God  in  creating  the  secular 
city  to  the  humanity  of  Jesus  in  order 
to  show  how  the  growth  of  the  secular 
city  is  both  something  that  God  does, 
and  also  something  that  man  does. 
This  is  carrying  things  rather  far.  Har- 
vey Cox  himself  lives  in  a ghetto  of 
Boston,  and  must  know  a good  deal 
about  the  existing  secular  city,  and  that 
there  is  something  precarious  even 
about  an  analogy  of  this  sort. 

This  discussion  in  Cox’s  book  has 
led  me  to  other  discussions  of  the  secu- 
lar, and  I note  a tendency  to  develop  the 
idea  of  the  secular  in  purely  normative 
terms  which  are  far  removed  from 
what  we  find  to  be  the  secular  world 
around  us  that  is  emancipated  from 
ecclesiastical  or  theological  domination. 
This  normative  secular  means  freedom 
from  all  ideologies,  freedom  of  course 
from  primitive  tribalisms  and  from  the 
prejudices  that  are  so  familiar  in  our 
own  society,  freedom  of  course  from 
secularism  as  a system,  although  cer- 
tainly secularism  tends  to  move  into  the 
vacuums  created  by  the  secular.  This 
normative  secular  means  a healthy  plu- 
ralism free  from  old  and  also  from  new 
forms  of  bondage.  And  it  means  some- 
thing more:  though  all  forms  of  ide- 
ology are  absent  in  the  secular  society, 
and  also  it  is  free  from  the  domination 
of  religion  so  often  an  obstacle  to  prog- 
ress, it  will  somehow  be  open  in  a 
special  way  to  Christ,  to  God  revealed 
in  Christ,  because  the  response  to  the 
Christian  revelation  is  neither  “religion” 
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nor  ideology.  Some  very  fast  work  here, 
which  empties  the  secular  of  all  other 
religions  and  all  other  ideologies,  but 
somehow  makes  it  open  in  a special  way 
to  Christianity!  I hope  this  is  true,  but 
there  is  something  you  cannot  quickly 
or  easily  follow  here. 

Your  own  Charles  West,  who  has 
projected  this  idea  of  the  secular  so 
powerfully,  is  himself  fully  aware  of  the 
spiritual  crisis  that  does  underlie  secu- 
larization as  it  destroys  the  old  forms  of 
coherence  by  which  men  have  been 
able  to  find  meaning  in  their  lives. 
He  sees  that  there  are  great  dangers  of 
idolatry  and  demonry  in  a society  that 
has  become  secularized  even  in  the  best 
sense.  However,  I think  this  danger  is 
not  sufficiently  emphasized  today  by 
the  theologians  of  the  secular.  The  dif- 
ficulty for  the  Church  at  the  present 
time,  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  concept  of 
the  secular,  is  that  it  is  seldom  clear 
whether  what  is  intended  is  what  I 
have  called  here  the  normative  secular 
or  some  kind  of  ideal  secular,  or  simply 
the  world  as  it  confronts  the  Church. 
There  is  a great  confusion  between  the 
normative  secular  and  everyday  world- 
liness. And  there  is  a danger  that  this 
confusion  will  cause  the  Church  to  take 
down  its  guards  as  it  approaches  the 
existing  secular  world,  that  its  will  be 
led  into  a too  uncritical  acceptance  of 
the  dominant  tendencies  in  that  world. 
Dietrich  BonhoefTer’s  phrase,  “the 
world  come  of  age,”  lies  behind  so 
much  of  this  celebration  of  the  secular. 
Soon  after  he  wrote  those  words  he  was 
done  to  death.  Now  of  course  it 
would  be  said,  not  by  normatively  secu- 
lar forces,  but  by  the  forces  of  a mad 
ideology  and  a primitive  paganism 
which  were  not  secular.  That  is  quite 
true,  and  yet  certainly  he  was  done  to 


death  by  the  world  where  these  forces 
were  interwoven  with  so  much  that 
does  now  appear  as  secular.  But  the 
problem  will  be  greater  when  we  are 
not  dealing  with  something  so  evil,  so 
obviously  demonic  as  the  forces  that 
killed  Bonhoeffer.  This  will  be  true 
especially  when  we  face  forces  that  have 
some  element  of  neutrality  about  them, 
but  are  so  easily  corrupted — for  example 
such  forces  as  “the  military-industrial 
complex”  of  which  President  Eisen- 
hower spoke  in  a moment  of  in- 
spiration. 

The  Church  should  not  allow  any 
projection  of  what  I call  the  normative 
secular  to  hide  the  conflict  between  it- 
self and  the  many  forces  in  our  own 
country  today,  particularly  forces  that 
seek  to  project  America’s  power  in  the 
world,  dominated  by  American  ide- 
ological assumptions,  by  an  anti- 
communist obsession,  by  the  idea  that 
the  United  States  knows  what  is  best 
for  countries  which  she  does  not  even 
understand,  and  by  a tendency  to  put 
disproportionate  trust  in  what  military 
power  can  accomplish  because  this  is 
understood.  And  the  combination  of 
these  assumptions  with  so  much  good 
will,  and  with  a conscious  rejection  of 
imperialistic  slogans,  imperialistic  de- 
signs, makes  it  something  very  difficult 
to  counteract.  If  we  become  oriented  to 
the  secular  as  portrayed  by  many  the- 
ologians we  are  not  likely  to  be  prepared 
to  deal  with  the  principalities  and 
powers  of  the  actual  world  that  con- 
fronts the  Church. 

Now  this  leads  me  to  speak  briefly 
about  the  mission  of  the  Church  in 
relation  to  the  secular  world  as  it  now 
is.  Here  again  it  seems  that  we  are  wit- 
nessing one  of  those  swingings  of  the 
pendulum,  an  over-correction  of  pre- 
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vious  attitudes.  Is  there  not  a continu- 
ous movement  in  the  Church  from  too 
much  detachment  to  too  much  involve- 
ment, and  then  to  a necessary  disen- 
tanglement from  the  world,  that  may 
become  too  much  detachment  and  then 
a very  bold  entry  into  the  world  and 
too  much  involvement?  Usually  the 
Church  seems  to  be  at  some  stage  in  this 
cycle.  Today  quite  rightly  we  reject  the 
Church  that  sees  itself  as  primarily 
against  the  world , the  title  of  a very 
significant  and  representative  book  in 
the  theological  world  of  thirty  years 
ago.  Quite  rightly  we  reject  the  cleri- 
cal Church  that  separates  itself  from  the 
real  problems  of  the  layman.  Quite 
rightly  we  reject  the  idea  that  the 
Church  rather  than  the  world  is  the 
location  of  the  divine  activity.  God 
loves  the  world,  understood  as  human- 
ity with  all  of  its  struggles,  with  all  of 
its  sins  and  tragic  failures,  and  with 
all  of  its  astonishing  creativity.  The 
Church  exists  for  the  world,  and  not 
for  itself.  The  self-centered  and  in- 
growing Church  is  an  offense,  and  the 
Church  that  is  effectively  related  only 
to  the  private  lives  of  its  members  has 
missed  its  calling.  The  Church  is  the 
servant  Church.  It  must  be  involved 
in  all  of  the  mess  of  worldly  existence. 
It  is  on  mission,  and  then  sometimes  it 
is  said  that  the  Church  is  its  mission. 
And  then  when  we  reach  that  stage,  is 
there  not  a serious  danger  that  the 
Church’s  mission  will  become  lost  in 
the  world?  Can  you  not  see  it  being 
separated  from  the  Church  like  the  grin 
from  the  Cheshire  cat?  And  must  we 
not  once  again,  after  we  reach  that 
point,  stress  the  independence  of  the 
Church’s  own  base,  its  transcendence  of 
the  world?  Now  there  will  be  little 
difficulty  for  Roman  Catholics,  with 


their  hierarchy  and  their  liturgy  and 
their  orders,  to  maintain  adequate  inde- 
pendence together  with  genuine  in- 
volvement. Will  Protestants  have  the 
resources  to  do  this?  We  must  make  a 
special  point  of  maintaining  a certain 
distance  as  well  as  involvement  with  the 
city,  culture,  the  world,  the  state.  These 
do  not  need  the  Church  as  an  echo. 
Whatever  their  needs  may  be,  they  do 
not  need  the  Church  as  an  echo.  They 
need  the  Church  that  brings  inde- 
pendent judgment  and  inspiration  to 
the  secular  community.  The  encounter 
of  Church  and  city  or  Church  and 
world,  without  either  being  lost  in  the 
other,  is  a necessary  source  of  Christian 
freedom — of  the  freedom  of  the  Chris- 
tian person,  and  of  the  freedom  of  the 
Gospel. 

One  of  the  most  creative  movements 
in  the  contemporary  Church  is  the  great 
stress  on  the  local  involvement  of  the 
Church,  especially  in  the  metropolitan 
areas.  But  this  stress  on  local  involve- 
ment should  not  obscure  the  necessity 
of  the  Church’s  transcendence  of  each 
local  situation.  Many  local  Christian 
groups,  no  matter  how  prophetic  or 
how  ecumenical  they  may  be,  no  mat- 
ter how  redemptively  they  may  be  in- 
volved with  the  lives  of  the  people, 
will  be  like  a rope  of  sand  in  dealing 
with  the  larger  problems  of  the  nation 
and  the  nations  unless  there  is  a struc- 
ture that  holds  them  together.  The  wide- 
spread rebellion  against  all  institutions 
would  condemn  the  Church  to  futility 
in  relation  to  these  larger  issues,  and 
also  would  leave  local  groups  without 
the  support  that  they  need.  A local  em- 
bodiment of  the  mission  of  the  Church 
needs  support  from  a presbytery  or  a 
bishop  or  a board.  They  do  not  like  this, 
but  the  need  is  there.  Bureaucracies  are 
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necessary  for  the  churchly  structures 
which  give  the  Church  an  independ- 
ent base  in  relation  to  each  local  situ- 
ation. And  I have  often  noticed  some 
of  the  most  prophetic  churchmanship 
comes  out  of  these  bureaucracies,  and 
if  I may  say  so,  I think  particularly 
from  Presbyterian  bureaucracies.  At 
Union  Seminary  we  had  a seminar  a 
few  years  ago  between  our  professors 
and  the  bureaucrats  from  across  the 
street,  at  the  Inter-Church  center.  And 
we  noticed  that  the  bureaucrats  were 
the  more  free-wheeling  ones — they  were 
the  ones  that  had  more  adventurous 
ideas  than  the  professors,  much  to  our 
shame. 

The  current  radical  ferment  about  the 
Church,  even  tendencies  that  seem  to 
discount  institutions,  owe  a great  deal 
to  the  initiatives  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  which  could  not  exist 
without  the  support  of  many  large-scale 
structures,  even  despised  denomination- 
al structures,  as  things  now  are.  Critics 
of  the  larger  structures  tend  to  kick 
away  the  ladder  that  enabled  them  to 
climb  to  the  point  where  they  now 
see  so  much. 

The  Church  is  true  to  its  mission 
when  as  a world-wide  Church  it  keeps 
each  national  church  under  judgment; 
and  in  doing  this  it  does  gain  a meas- 
ure of  detachment  from  each  national 
situation.  In  this  context  there  is  still 
great  meaning  in  the  words  used  at  the 
Oxford  Conference  in  1937,  words 
which  have  been  attributed  to  John 
Mackay,  “Let  the  Church  by  the 
Church” — words  of  disentanglement 
from  the  involvement  in  “culture  Prot- 
estantism.” In  recent  months  we  have 
seen  churches  encourage  their  mem- 
bers to  challenge  the  perspectives  and 
policies  of  their  own  nations  and  gov- 


ernments. The  Evangelical  Church  in 
Germany  issued  a memorandum  on 
the  very  delicate  question  of  the  re- 
lations between  Germany  and  Poland. 
It  raised  the  whole  question  of  the 
German  territory  occupied  by  Poland, 
from  which  twelve  million  Germans 
had  been  expelled.  It  did  not  ad- 
vocate a particular  solution,  but  it 
broke  a taboo.  It  questioned — it  just 
questioned — the  German  claim  to  a 
restoration  of  the  territory,  and  called 
for  an  open  and  considerate  attitude 
toward  the  needs  of  Poland.  At  the  same 
time,  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  Po- 
land exchanged  conciliatory  messages 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in 
West  Germany,  much  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Polish  government.  In 
our  own  country  the  churches  have 
spoken  many  times  to  our  nation  and 
to  our  government,  raising  serious 
questions  about  the  American  policy  in 
Vietnam,  and  calling  for  a reversal  of 
American  policy  in  relation  to  main- 
land China.  They  too  have  broken  a 
taboo. 

I cite  these  as  examples  of  the  Church 
being  the  Church,  serving  the  world, 
but  doing  so  because  of  its  being  some- 
what detached  from  the  principalities 
and  powers  within  each  nation.  When 
we  stress  the  involvement  of  the 
Church  in  the  secular  world  we  should 
make  sure  that  it  has  an  independent 
base,  that  it  confronts  that  world  as  an 
other,  that  its  members  are  conscious  of 
being  citizens  of  two  cities. 

Those  of  you  who  graduate  today: 
keep  the  new  insights  that  lead  you  to 
respect  the  secular,  that  call  for  worldly 
service,  for  involvement  in  the  cities 
of  men,  for  identification  with  concrete 
forms  of  “humanization” — a word  that 
has  much  currency  both  in  Princeton 
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and  in  Union  seminaries.  But  do  not 
be  so  carried  away  by  one-sided  state- 
ments of  these  insights  that  you  fail  to 
do  what  you  can  to  safeguard  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church.  May  each 
church  which  you  serve  learn  from  the 
secular  world,  and  may  it  bring  to  that 
world  a distinctive  message  that  illu- 


mines it.  May  your  church  bless  that 
world  with  a gospel  which  cannot  be 
learned  from  it.  May  each  church  to 
which  you  go  become  more  truly  a 
church  because  it  participates  in  the 
universal  Church  of  Christ  that  stands 
over  against  the  nations  while  it  seeks 
to  serve  them. 


THE  COMPENSATIONS  OF  THE  MINISTRY* 

James  W.  Clarke 


Matthew  ig  127-29 

I would  be  a very  insensitive  man  in- 
deed if  I did  not  express  my  great 
pleasure  at  being  again  in  this  church, 
looking  into  the  faces  of  my  brother 
members  of  the  faculty,  and  having  the 
privilege  of  preaching  to  a student  body 
and  to  the  families  and  friends  of  the 
students  and  those  who  live  in  Prince- 
ton. 

By  and  large  every  man  works  for  a 
prize.  For  many:  fame,  power,  pleasure 
or  ideas.  For  something  more  than  he 
presently  possesses,  man  assumes  bur- 
dens, makes  denials,  incurs  danger, 
spends  energy  and  sometimes  sacrifices 
honor,  friends,  health,  peace  of  mind, 
and  even  his  immortal  welfare. 

Now  religion  makes  demands — de- 
mands change  of  mind,  character,  dedi- 
cation of  money,  time,  abilities,  skills; 
and  if  a man  is  faithful  it  always  de- 
mands a permanent  tension  between 
himself  and  the  community  in  which 
he  is  set. 

So,  sooner  or  later,  the  question  that 
lurks  in  his  mind  and  rises  inevitably  to 
the  surface  is  the  question  that  was 
asked  by  Peter  after  he  had  listened  to 
the  dialogue  between  Jesus  and  the  rich 
young  ruler.  He  had  made  very  real 
sacrifices,  and  he  had  also  met  the  two- 
fold demand  which  Jesus  had  levied  on 
the  rich  young  ruler:  renunciation  of 
possessions  and  discipleship.  So  not  only 
for  himself,  but  for  his  fellow  apostles, 
he  asked  this  question,  “Behold,  we 
have  forsaken  all  and  followed  thee. 
What  shall  we  have,  therefore?” 

Now,  was  this  merely  a plaintive, 


sentimental  appeal  ? Or  was  it  the  naive 
brashness  characteristic  of  this  burly 
blustering  fisherman?  Or  was  it,  as  the 
medieval  preacher  declared,  “words  that 
smelleth  of  pride”?  Jesus  evidently  con- 
sidered that  it  was  a very  natural  and 
reasonable  request,  for  with  courtesy 
and  understanding  he  replies  in  the  im- 
aginative language  and  hyperbole  of  his 
own  nation.  He  speaks  about  thrones 
and  glory  and  rulers:  “Ye  which  have 
followed  me  shall  sit  upon  twelve 
thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel.  And  everyone  that  hath  for- 
saken houses  or  brethren  or  sisters  or 
father  or  mother  or  wife  or  children  or 
lands  for  my  name’s  sake  shall  receive 
a hundredfold  and  shall  inherit  ever- 
lasting life.”  And  Mark  in  his  state- 
ment adds  “ — and  persecutions.” 

Now  the  apostles  were  to  experience 
the  savage  brunt  of  personal  and  social 
persecution.  But  according  to  Jesus 
there  were  also  many  rewards  inherent 
in  his  discipleship.  We  know  that  they 
did  share  in  the  common  property  of 
the  Christian  community.  We  know 
that  they  entered  into  the  joy  of  that 
unique  fellowship  which  belonged  to 
the  early  Christian  Church.  We  know 
that  while  they  did  not  receive  the 
prizes  of  the  Roman  world  they  did  re- 
ceive treasures  of  heart  and  mind  far 
more  precious.  We  know  that  eternal 
life  had  already  begun  for  them  and 
would  continue  beyond  the  grave.  We 
know  their  inheritance  was  as  imperish- 
able as  the  Spirit  itself.  “Ye  shall  re- 
ceive,” said  Jesus,  and  they  did. 

Now  today  we  are  hearing  a great 


* (The  copy  of  this  sermon  was  transcribed  from  a tape  recording  and  is  published  in  the 
direct  style  of  the  spoken  address  with  the  author’s  permission,  although  without  his  editing.) 
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deal  about  the  difficulties  and  the  futili- 
ties of  the  pastoral  office,  of  the  waning 
influence  of  the  Christian  congregation 
and  the  Christian  minister  in  the  life  of 
the  community;  of  many  ministers  who 
are  resigning  their  pastorates  out  of  a 
sense  of  frustration  and  failure;  of 
quite  a number  of  others  who  are  suf- 
fering from  nervous  breakdowns  un- 
der the  strains  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected.  A regular  miserere  is 
being  sounded.  It  seems  as  if  the  minis- 
try as  a whole  is  lying  on  the  psychia- 
trist’s table,  and  he  is  dolefully  wagging 
his  head  over  it. 

I felt  that  today  it  might  be  helpful 
to  my  friends,  the  graduates  of  this  class, 
if  one  who  is  long  past  the  Davidic 
span  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  who  is 
still  somewhat  lively  and  gamesome, 
who  has  had  an  experience  that  has 
been  very  varied,  coming  out  as  a stu- 
dent missionary  from  Scotland  to  work 
among  the  lumberjacks  in  northern 
Manitoba,  the  incoming  settlers  in  the 
Bush  Valley,  and  for  over  forty  years 
as  an  ordained  man  having  rural,  poor 
working  class,  rich  suburban,  inner  city 
and  downtown  charges,  taught  in  two 
seminaries — I felt  that  it  might  be  help- 
ful if  I shared  with  you  three  great 
rewarding  experiences  and  incentives 
which  I believe  are  available  for  every 
Christian  minister. 

I 

What  was  the  initial  discovery  of  the 
early  Christians?  It  was  a life.  And  that 
is  the  first  incentive  that  I have  re- 
ceived in  the  life  of  the  ministry — a 
life  which  satisfies  the  deepest  impulses 
of  my  nature.  Those  early  Christians — 
for  them  the  barometer  stood  con- 
stantly at  “stormy”.  They  were  con- 


sidered dangerous  by  the  State,  hereti- 
cal by  the  Church,  sneered  at  by  by- 
standers as  members  of  a third  sex,  ac- 
cused of  a weird  cannibalism  because  of 
their  participation  in  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper;  subjected  to  busi- 
ness boycott,  social  ostracism,  imprison- 
ment, and  frequently  to  martyrdom. 
With  few  defections  they  stood  as 
beaten  anvils  to  the  stroke,  “for,”  said 
they,  “we  see  Jesus.”  Christianity  to 
them  was  Christ.  When,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  chief  emperor  of  Rome, 
one  of  his  consuls  investigated  this 
strange  and  growing  sect,  he  reported, 
“There  is  not  a hill  nor  is  there  a valley 
where  they  do  not  sing  hymns  to  this 
man  Jesus  as  if  he  were  a God.”  He 
was  the  center  of  their  faith,  the  inspi- 
ration of  their  worship,  this  unique 
and  solitary  One.  To  them  there  was 
no  other  Name. 

Now,  are  not  these  our  beliefs?  We 
believe  that  in  Christ  all  things  cohere: 
that  he  is  the  center  of  the  human  uni- 
verse by  which  order  and  integration 
can  be  assured,  the  core  unity  by  which 
dissension  and  discord  can  be  resolved; 
that  in  him  are  resident  unique  forces  of 
character,  truth  and  inspiration.  And 
these  convictions,  I think,  are  buttressed 
by  a phenomenal  fact  which  stands 
clear-cut  on  the  mountain  chain  of 
twenty  centuries.  In  art,  in  science, 
philosophy,  history,  and  religion  there  is 
what  is  known  as  the  principle  of  paral- 
lelism. That  which  appears  in  one  cen- 
tury re-appears  in  another.  Of  course 
this  does  not  prevent  the  incursion  of 
new  events  and  precepts;  but  an  idea, 
an  issue,  a deed  of  maybe  a thousand 
years  past  will  bob  up  into  the  life  of 
the  present.  Thus,  in  art  we  have  the 
recurring  subject;  in  science,  the  re- 
curring problem;  in  philosophy,  the 
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recurring  idea;  in  history,  the  recurring 
event;  and  in  religion,  the  recurring 
emphasis.  In  all  fields  there  is  what  has 
been  described  as  the  eternal  recurrence 
of  the  similar.  In  all  fields  but  one,  the 
field  of  personality.  There  has  been  no 
recurring  Christ.  The  schools  of  culture, 
the  wisdom  of  teaching,  the  ancient 
and  new  religions,  the  fruitful  civili- 
zations of  two  thousand  years,  have 
never  been  able  to  reproduce  him.  He 
defies  comparison.  All  others  are  but  as 
dwarfs,  peeping  and  muttering  about 
his  knees.  His  is  the  supremely  fertiliz- 
ing life  of  history.  Justin  Martyr  fixed 
his  wise  old  eyes  upon  him  and  de- 
clared him  to  be  the  “Spermatic 
Word,”  that  is,  the  concentrated,  cre- 
ative, vital  energy  from  which  new  life 
comes.  Think  of  true  greatness,  and 
you  must  think  of  him.  Think  of  true 
wisdom,  and  he  is  the  only  teacher  who 
was  the  complete  embodiment  of  his 
teaching.  Think  of  true  conduct:  he  is 
the  only  moralist  who  was  able  to  say, 
“Which  of  you  convicteth  me  of  sin?” 

It  is  not  mere  rhetoric  on  my  part  to 
declare  that  no  ugliness  mars  his 
beauty,  no  cowardice  besmirches  his 
courage,  no  weakness  reduces  his 
strength,  no  dishonor  disfigures  his  in- 
tegrity, no  withholding  narrows  his 
sacrifice,  no  coldness  chills  his  love.  He 
is  the  Word  made  flesh,  the  perfect  ar- 
ticulation of  humanity.  Christ  has  put 
something  into  this  world  which  is  as 
ineradicable  as  the  salt  of  the  sea. 

II 

Now  this  man  of  the  supreme  life 
said  to  his  apostles,  and  he  says  to  us, 
“Follow  thou  me  ...  Be  ye  therefore 
perfect.”  Why  should  you  and  I take 
the  risks  and  endure  the  struggles  of 


these  impossible  commands?  Why 
should  we  subject  ourselves  to  the  tor- 
ment of  such  aspirations?  Were  it  not 
wiser  to  attain  and  live  within  the 
practical  and  immediate  possibilities  of 
our  nature?  The  answer  is  simple:  we 
are  men,  and  not  beasts.  The  thing  that 
makes  a man  man,  is  that  sometime, 
somewhere,  somehow  his  soul  was  in- 
fected with  a dream,  a breath  of  God 
was  puffed  into  his  nostrils,  a fire  was 
kindled  in  the  primeval  swathings  of 
his  body,  that  urged  him  out  from  the 
company  of  the  beasts,  and  doomed 
him  to  a pilgrimage.  We  are  creatures 
of  aspiration: 

“God  mixed  a man,  the  rapture 
and  the  tears, 

And  scattered  through  his  brain 
the  starry  stuff.” 

That  is  why  Christ  commands  me. 
He  satisfies  the  deepest  impulses  of 
my  nature.  He  is  the  only  man  who 
ever  really  lived.  Gentle,  yet  brave;  con- 
fident, yet  humble;  wise,  yet  simple; 
meeting  life  with  calmness,  trouble 
with  fortitude,  hate  with  forgiveness, 
disloyalty  with  magnanimity,  and  cruci- 
fixion with  faith.  From  the  day  of  my 
commitment  in  the  study  of  my  great 
minister  in  Glasgow  until  this  day, 
Christ  has  given  to  my  life  a savor,  a 
movement,  a promise,  and  a challenge. 

He  wakes  desires  I never  may  forget, 

He  shows  me  stars  I never  saw  be- 
fore, 

He  makes  me  share  with  him  for- 
evermore 

The  burden  of  the  world’s  divine 
regret. 

Often  I have  failed  him;  frequently 
my  discipleship  has  lagged;  sometimes 
I have  been  a coward;  and  sometimes 
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when  I have  had  a discomforting  truth 
to  give  to  a congregation  I have  had  to 
lift  myself  by  the  seat  of  my  pants  into 
the  pulpit.  But  always  the  struggle  has 
been  renewed,  for  Christ  reveals  a life 
which  challenges  and  satisfies  the  deep- 
est impulses  of  my  nature,  a life  that 
will  not  let  me  go;  and  that  is  the  first 
great  incentive  of  my  half-century’s 
ministry.  Dostoevsky  in  The  Brothers 
Karamazov  has  the  Grand  Inquisitor 
cry,  “The  secret  of  man’s  being  is  not 
only  to  live,  but  to  have  something  to 
live  for.”  That  I have,  and  it  is  a task 
which  challenges  me  to  the  limit  of 
my  powers. 

When  Jesus  started  on  his  public 
mission,  he  took  a long  stare  at  the 
world  in  which  he  found  himself: 
bigotry,  slavery,  unemployment,  tyr- 
anny, moral  weakness,  militarism,  false 
philosophies,  boredom  and  weariness 
were  rife.  Government  was  totalitarian; 
despots  sat  upon  the  thrones  of  the  em- 
pire; the  Pax  Romana  lay  like  a sheet 
of  steel  over  the  world,  and  the  most 
familiar  sight  was  that  of  armed  men. 
He  declared  that  this  was  not  life  ac- 
cording to  his  Father’s  intention;  and 
you  remember  when  he  returned  from 
his  searching  and  revelatory  experience 
in  the  wilderness  he  stood  up  in  the 
synagogue  of  his  youth,  and  he  read 
the  great  words  of  the  Suffering  Serv- 
ant: “The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is 
upon  me,  because  the  Lord  hath  ap- 
pointed me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto 
the  poor.  He  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up 
the  broken  hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty 
to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the 
prison  to  them  that  are  bound,  to  pro- 
claim the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.” 

The  Gospel  writers  tell  us  that  he 
came  preaching  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
with  its  dual  and  equal  emphasis  upon 


the  necessity  of  individual  and  com- 
munity redemption,  of  the  new  man 
and  the  new  society;  and  they  also 
stress  that  in  Christ  himself  God’s  king- 
dom was  made  manifest.  What  a king- 
dom it  is:  it  is  unlike  the  kingdom 
preached  either  by  the  individualist  or 
the  communist,  the  socialist  or  the  cap- 
italist, the  trade  unionist  or  the  employ- 
er. Christ’s  vision  of  the  ideal  man  and 
the  ideal  state  is  the  biggest  moral,  social 
and  spiritual  vision  that  ever  blazed  in 
the  mind  of  man,  for  it  faces  the  facts 
of  life  and  human  nature.  It  deals  with 
the  individual  and  with  the  group;  it 
compasses  time  and  eternity;  it  em- 
braces present  reality  and  future  hope, 
and  uniquely  strikes  the  universal  note; 
for  it  knows  nothing  of  sex,  race,  clan, 
color,  and  it  gathers  into  its  wide  and 
warm  embrace  men,  women,  and  little 
children  of  every  tribe  and  nation  and 
kindred  and  tongue.  It  is  not  a plan  by 
a human  architect,  but  the  eternal  plan 
established  by  God  from  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  It  is  the  will 
and  the  purpose  of  God  himself.  Its 
personal  and  social  pattern  are  set  by 
his  own  character,  and  it  is  a living 
reality  whether  achieved  in  our  tem- 
poral society  or  not.  Christ  declared 
that  for  the  Kingdom  he  came,  and  for 
its  purposes  he  was  sent.  It  is  the  pri- 
mary principle  of  his  teachings,  and 
gives  to  them  unity;  it  is  the  orbit 
around  which  they  all  swing;  there  is 
not  a single  ethical  precept  presented  in 
the  synoptic  gospels  that  does  not  spring 
out  of  his  concern  for  the  Kingdom. 
His  parables,  so  simple  in  their  lan- 
guage, so  vivid  in  their  use  of  simile, 
metaphor,  paradox  and  story,  and  yet 
so  profound  in  their  truth,  are  illus- 
trative of  this  fact.  This  is  the  Gospel 
of  God,  which  Jesus  preached. 
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This  is  the  task  that  he  committed  to 
his  apostles;  it  is  the  same  task  that  he 
has  committed  to  me.  “As  the  Father 
hath  sent  me,  so  send  I you.”  We  stand 
in  the  apostolic  succession;  we  are  com- 
mitted to  be  workers  together  with  him 
for  the  realization  of  that  kingdom. 
Admittedly  it  is  a hope,  but  a hope  that 
is  not  a hope  only,  because  in  the  life 
and  in  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  it  has 
already  begun.  This  is  the  task,  as  I 
have  said,  that  has  challenged  me  to  the 
limit  of  my  powers  for  over  fifty  years : 
merciless,  yet  glorious;  painful  some- 
times, yet  always  alluring;  lonely  on 
occasion,  yet  sweetened  by  the  fellow- 
ship of  many  brethren.  For  me  there  is 
no  rest  until  under  Christ  individual 
lives  are  converted.  For  me  there  is  no 
rest  until  community  life  is  brought 
into  conformity  with  the  ever-present 
and  dynamic  will  of  God.  For  me  there 
is  no  rest  until  government,  civic,  state 
and  national,  and  the  political,  in- 
dustrial and  social  sciences  are  Chris- 
tian in  their  structure,  their  culture, 
their  ethics,  their  loyalties,  and  their 
faith.  For  to  me  there  is  no  sphere,  how- 
ever secular,  in  which  Jesus  Christ  has 
no  rights.  He  is  the  Lord  of  all  life, 
for  his  kingdom  stretches  in  its  range 
from  the  individual’s  inmost  parts  to 
the  remotest  rim  of  human  relation- 
ships. And  this  is  the  task  that  still  sends 
me  out,  day  by  day,  eager,  ardent,  hope- 
ful— the  task  for  which  every  morning 
I shake  hands  with  myself  and  deem 
myself  the  most  fortunate  of  men — a 
task  which  challenges  me  to  the  very 
limit  of  my  powers.  Sad  to  say,  it  is  a 
task  from  which  all  too  many  minis- 
ters shrink — a task  that  is  a heavy  bur- 
den at  times,  but  one  in  which  a man 
can  work  from  daybreak  until  the  fall 
of  night. 


Ill 

There  is  another  incentive — a final 
incentive — that  has  been  a dynamic  in 
my  life,  and  a great  reward,  and  that  is 
a positive  attitude  from  which  has  come 
a group  of  assumptions  and  presup- 
positions. 

I have  observed  some  ministers  whose 
attitude  is  at  least  partially  negative  to 
their  pastoral  tasks,  their  teaching,  and 
their  preaching.  To  a degree  of  that 
negativism  they  are  inevitably  in  fetters. 
Thus  their  approach  to  issues  is  fre- 
quently uncertain;  their  freedom  of 
action  is  often  narrowed;  and  there  is 
a noticeable  and  sad  stammer  in  the 
truth  that  they  preach.  And  yet,  we  are 
the  disciples  of  one  whose  actions  and 
language  were  positive,  decisive,  and 
expectant.  Also,  the  New  Testament  is 
the  most  positive  and  hopeful  of  all 
books.  Its  emphasis  is  not  on  death,  but 
on  life;  not  on  despair,  but  on  hope; 
not  on  doubt,  but  on  faith;  not  on  sin, 
but  on  grace;  not  on  condemnation, 
but  on  forgiveness;  not  on  lostness,  but 
on  recovery. 

Because  of  the  positive  and  expectant 
attitude  of  Christ  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  because  to  a degree  at  least 
I have  been  infected  by  them,  over  the 
years  I have  built  up  a body  of  assump- 
tions and  presuppositions  which  some- 
times overtly,  and  sometime  covertly, 
I have  communicated  to  the  congre- 
gations of  which  I have  been  pastor. 

I have  assumed  that  when  men  took 
their  ordination  vows  as  elders,  in 
which  they  accepted  the  spiritual  over- 
sight of  a congregation,  pledged  them- 
selves to  the  central  tenets  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  promised  to  provide  for  and 
supervise  the  religious  education  of  a 
flock  of  God,  and  to  perform  faithfully 
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all  the  duties  of  their  high  office,  that 
they  were  not  going  through  meaning- 
less head-noddings  and  engaging  in  a 
dignified  piece  of  mere  shadow  boxing, 
but  that  they  were  men  of  worth,  recog- 
nized by  a congregation  as  such,  and 
that  when  they  made  those  pledges 
they  intended  to  fulfill  them. 

I assumed  that  when  deacons  were 
ordained  into  their  office,  that  they  be- 
lieved that  their  office  was  held  histori- 
cally in  high  honor;  that  they  were  not 
merely  the  receivers  and  the  dispensers 
of  the  offerings  of  the  people,  the  main- 
tainers  of  physical  properties  of  a 
church  establishment,  the  passers-out  of 
occasional  help  to  needy  persons  or 
families;  but  that  they  were  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  Church’s  compassion 
for  the  distressed,  the  educators  and 
the  exemplars  of  Christian  stewardship. 

I assumed  that  when  men  and  wom- 
en were  received  by  the  session  and 
in  the  presence  of  a congregation  into 
the  membership  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  to  reception  at  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  that  they  were  publicly  ac- 
knowledging their  belief  in  God  and 
his  sovereignty,  their  dedication  to 
Jesus  Christ  as  Savior  and  Lord,  their 
belief  in  the  preaching  and  the  teaching 
of  the  Word,  and  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
Sacraments. 

I assumed  that  they  would  be  loyal 
Protestant  Christians,  committed  to 
witnessing  to  the  universal  priesthood 
of  all  believers;  that  they  believed  that 
men  and  women  and  children,  irre- 
spective of  racial  inheritance  or  color, 
are  all  one  in  Christ;  that  the  Bible  is 
the  Word  of  God,  to  be  studied  regu- 
larly and  intelligently,  its  precepts 
obeyed,  its  promises  trusted,  and  he 
who  is  its  culminating  revelation  to  be 


served  in  all  areas  of  their  fives,  per- 
sonal, vocational,  and  social. 

I assumed  that  they  would  also  recog- 
nize that  the  Church  is  not  only  a field 
where  they  can  have  gracious  worship, 
happy  fellowship,  take  part  in  attrac- 
tive programs;  but  that  the  Church  is  a 
force  invading  the  community,  sharing 
its  fife,  stirring  its  conscience,  shaping 
its  ideals,  speaking  forthrightly  on  all 
the  issues  that  touch  and  influence  hu- 
man beings;  that  it  speaks  to  the  com- 
munity not  only  through  its  minister, 
but  also  and  principally  through  church 
members  of  both  genders.  The  Church 
cannot  be  chained  within  its  own  walls. 

I assumed  that  the  Presbyterian  pul- 
pit is  a free  pulpit;  that  its  message  is 
not  subject  to  the  censorship  of  any 
group  or  any  person;  that  having  called 
their  minister  after  thoughtful  consid- 
eration and  prayer,  studying  his  train- 
ing and  gifts,  that  they  would  trust  him 
to  be  wise  in  judgment,  faithful  to  his 
message,  speaking  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  loving  them  so 
much  that  he  would  tell  them  the 
truth  as  it  was  revealed  to  him,  whether 
they  bore  or  forbare. 

I assumed  their  right  to  great  ex- 
pectations of  the  minister,  for  out  of 
their  resources  they  had  partially  paid 
for  his  training,  provided  him  with  a 
decent  salary,  given  him  time  for  ade- 
quate study;  and  having  given  him  so 
much,  they  had  the  right  to  expect 
much.  But  I also  assumed  that  they 
knew  the  minister  is  basically  such  a 
man  as  themselves,  subject  to  many  of 
their  temptations,  plus  those  peculiar  to 
the  ministerial  vocation;  that  the  min- 
ister has  not  yet  been  made  perfect,  nor 
not  yet  attained  the  ideals  that  he  holds 
for  himself  and  is  wistfully  reaching  to- 
ward. 
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In  summation,  I assumed  that  the 
congregation  desired  that  the  Church 
should  stand  in  the  community  as  a true 
and  virile  witness  to  the  salvation 
which  is  in  the  Gospel;  that  in  the  high- 
est and  widest  sense  it  should  be 
evangelical,  revealing  the  friendship  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  warm 
unity  of  its  membership,  ecumenical  in 
its  mind  towards  every  part  of  the 
Christian  Church,  giving  willing  obe- 
dience to  the  leading  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  so  that  the  shackles  of  prejudice 
or  bigotry  or  secularism  would  not  hold 
that  church  in  fetters,  and  thus  it  would 
be  free  to  fulfill  its  divine  destiny. 

And  I can  just  imagine  a lot  of  you 
looking  up  and  saying,  “Were  these  ex- 
pectations realized?”  They  were  real- 
ized in  what  is  in  every  congregation 
an  ecclesia , the  core  group  of  dedicated, 
devoted  people  who  rise  to  every 
honorable  challenge  that  is  addressed  to 
them.  It  was  partially  realized  in  that 
band  of  membership  which  surrounds 
the  ecclesia ; and  coming  out  of  that 
band  of  decent,  respectable,  orthodox 
Christians,  I have  seen  numbers  com- 
ing into  the  core  group,  the  ecclesia. 
And  then,  alas,  there  is  that  widest 
band  in  every  congregation,  the  mem- 
bers whose  membership  is  just  nominal, 
who,  when  they  are  confronted  by  the 
stringency  of  the  Gospel  and  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  like  that 
rich  young  ruler  go  away  or  stay  stub- 
bornly in  an  attitude  of  antagonism 
and  hostility. 

But  these  incentives  to  me  have 
been  high  rewards,  a life  which  has 
satisfied  the  deepest  impulses  of  my 
nature.  I reach  up,  I see  Christ.  A task 
which  has  challenged  every  resource 
that  I have  had,  and  left  me  sometimes 
weeping  that  my  gifts  were  not  greater. 


And  these  presuppositions  that  have 
put  into  my  preaching  the  positive  note, 
and  that  have  challenged  men  and 
women  to  higher  and  better  lives. 

May  I say  in  closing  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class:  You  are  go- 
ing out  into  a strange  world,  and  you 
are  going  out  into  a strange  community 
— I don’t  care  what  community  you 
are  going  to — a world  and  a commu- 
nity that  are  both  heart-warming  and 
heart-chilling.  History  of  a kind  that 
we  have  never  known  before  is  advanc- 
ing down  upon  us.  There  is  so  much 
in  the  community  and  in  the  world 
that  is  so  contradictory.  The  world  and 
the  community  are  caught  on  the  “fell 
incensed  points  of  mighty  opposites.” 
So  much  eager  aspiration,  so  much 
complacency  and  smugness.  So  much 
generosity  and  kindness;  so  much  deep 
boredom  and  weariness.  So  much  sense 
of  surging  life;  so  much  cruelty  and 
homicidal  lust.  So  much  reach  for 
world  brotherhood;  so  much  loss  of  the 
family  relationship.  So  much  physical 
proximity;  so  much  lack  of  cultural  and 
social  sympathy.  So  much  spiritual  wist- 
fulness; so  much  insolent  secularism. 
So  much  glib  talk  about  the  value  of  the 
person;  so  much  open  contempt  of  the 
person.  So  much  seeking  truth  and 
sanity;  so  much  hypocrisy  and  mental 
derangement.  So  much  lofty  idealism; 
so  much  low  cynicism.  So  much  con- 
trol of  physical  nature  through  the 
sciences;  so  much  weakness  in  human 
nature.  So  many  new  beginnings;  so 
many  tragic  and  pathetic  conclusions. 
So  much  projection  into  the  future;  so 
much  abbreviation  in  the  present.  So 
much  riding  on  the  high  promises  of 
peace;  so  much  submergence  in  the 
roaring  tide  and  threat  of  war. 
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You  remember  how  Dickens  said  in 
his  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  “It  was  the  best 
of  times;  it  was  the  worst  of  times.  It 
was  the  age  of  wisdom;  it  was  the  age 
of  foolishness.  It  was  the  season  of  light; 
it  was  the  season  of  darkness.” 

I have  always  been  interested  in  the 
work  of  Rupert  Brooke.  You  remem- 
ber that  he  died  on  the  shingle  of  Gal- 
lipoli in  the  first  world  war.  And  as  he 
led  his  platoon  up  the  beach,  he  was 
heard  to  cry,  “Now,  God  be  thanked, 
who  hath  matched  us  with  this  hour!” 
And  you,  young  men,  you  are  going 
out  into  the  highest,  the  most  glorious 
vocation  I think,  of  all  vocations.  As 
you  flash  your  maiden  swords  in  your 
first  congregation,  I pray  God  that  you 
will  love  your  people  enough  to  tell 
them  the  truth,  that  you  will  care  for 
them,  that  you  will  visit  them,  and  that 
as  far  as  in  you  lies  you  will  never  enter 
your  pulpit  unprepared,  but  that  you 


will  give  them  the  beaten  oil  fit  only  for 
the  Sanctuary. 

I often  think  of  William  Blake,  that 
quaint  poet.  You  remember,  that  as  he 
looked  out  upon  his  day  with  its  brutal 
sports,  its  child  employment,  its  fear- 
ful drunkenness  and  impurity,  and  in 
his  poem  “Jerusalem,”  he  cried, 

“Bring  me  my  bow  of  burning  gold! 

Bring  me  my  arrows  of  desire! 

Bring  me  my  spear!  O clouds,  un- 
fold! 

Bring  me  my  chariot  of  fire! 

I will  not  cease  from  mental  fight, 

Nor  shall  my  sword  sleep  in  my 
hand, 

Till  we  have  built  Jerusalem 

In  England’s  fair  and  pleasant  land.” 

Make  that,  “.  . . until  we  have  built 
Jerusalem  in  America’s  fair  and  pleasant 
land.”  “What  reward  shall  we  have, 
therefore?” 


BEHOLD,  I MAKE  ALL  THINGS  NEW 

(Farewell  Message  to  the  Class  of  1966  by  President  McCord) 


Every  age  has  its  spirit,  and  the  spirit 
of  your  age  is  caught  up  in  the  Bib- 
lical text,  “Behold,  I make  all  things 
new.” 

Let  me  turn  in  these  closing  remarks, 
not  to  the  process  of  re-structuring 
which  is  seen  in  almost  every  dimension 
of  human  existence  today,  but  to  the 
similarity  between  the  mood  of  expect- 
ancy on  the  part  of  millions  in  this  age 
and  the  emphasis  on  the  new  by  the 
early  Christian  Church  and  the  expect- 
ancy that  this  emphasis  brought  in  its 
wake.  A fresh  reading  of  Hans  Lietz- 
mann’s  The  Beginnings  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  impresses  one  most  at  this 
point,  with  the  newness  which  the 
Christian  evangel  brought  to  the  an- 
tique world. 

Our  text  is  taken  from  the  Apoca- 
lypse, but  it  is  not  addressed  to  apoca- 
lyptic dreamers.  It  is  a message  that  is 
sent  to  the  seven  churches,  which  is 
another  way  of  saying  the  Church  uni- 
versal. And  the  words  of  this  text  are 
in  the  present  tense.  Not  in  some  far- 
off  age,  but  now,  in  our  midst,  God  is 
at  work  making  all  things  new. 

It  was  this  expectancy,  this  intoxi- 
cation with  reconstruction,  that  charac- 
terized a whole  generation  as  it  burst 
the  bonds  of  its  narrow  Judean  matrix 
and  took  the  Gospel  and  transplanted 
it  throughout  the  Greco-Roman  world. 
The  early  Christians  were  conscious 
that  God  was  involved,  and  was  in- 
volving them,  in  the  making  of  a new 
heaven  and  a new  earth.  It  was  nothing 
less  than  the  re-creation  of  God’s  origi- 
nal creation.  They  were  conscious,  too, 


that  something  new  had  come  into  be- 
ing with  the  Church,  that  a new  com- 
munity had  been  set  into  the  frame- 
work of  human  history.  Older  com- 
munities had  been  stifled  and  suppressed 
by  Roman  despotism,  but  the  new 
Christian  community  had  appeared 
with  the  power  to  overpass  all  former 
divisions.  No  longer  would  there  be 
Jew  or  Gentile,  Greek  or  barbarian, 
bond  or  free,  male  or  female,  but  all 
were  being  made  one  in  Jesus  Christ. 
And  they  were  aware  of  the  reality  of 
the  new  man  in  Christ  in  their  own 
lives,  for  they  found  in  the  Galilean 
not  simply  the  power  to  make  one  better 
but  to  participate  in  a new  creation. 
They  were  witnesses  to  this  new  cre- 
ation as  they  swarmed  around  the 
Mediterranean  basin  taking  their  revo- 
lutionary Gospel  with  them. 

But  my  point  is  more  than  histori- 
cal, although  it  is  rooted  in  what  God 
has  done  in  history.  Just  as  the  dis- 
ciples found  ears  attuned  to  their 
gospel,  so  today  we  find  millions 
eagerly  seeking  to  become  a part  of  the 
restructuring  of  man,  his  institutions, 
and  the  whole  of  society,  and  it  is  our 
mission  to  show  them  how  this  has 
been  God’s  purpose  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

Now  note  what  follows  this  text. 
“And  He  said  unto  me,  Write:  for 
these  words  are  true  and  faithful.”  The 
One  who  spoke  is  the  One  who  sat  upon 
the  throne.  Normally  his  words  and 
will  are  mediated  by  angels,  but  here 
and  here  only  does  he  speak  himself: 
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“Behold,  I am  making  all  things  new 
. . . these  words  are  true  and  faithful.” 
He  is  announcing  that  the  age  of 
coming  to  be  and  passing  away  has 
ended,  that  the  age  of  promise  now  has 
ended  with  the  Old  Testament  proph- 
ecies finding  their  fulfillment  in 
Jesus  Christ.  And  this  announcement 
is  guaranteed  by  God’s  own  steadfast- 
ness. Here  is  something  that  is  not  new 
with  respect  to  God.  It  represents  no 
change  in  his  plan,  no  alteration  in  his 
character.  This  has  been  his  purpose 
from  the  beginning,  but  now  this  pur- 
pose has  been  revealed  to  man. 

You  are  beginning  your  ministry  in 
one  of  God’s  \airoi.  Old  institutions 
are  crumbling  and  old  structures  are  be- 
ing loosened  up.  New  possibilities  open 
before  mankind.  Millions  of  people 
have  found  their  voices  and  are  be- 
ginning to  clamor  for  the  creation  of  a 
new  age.  The  Church  is  being  dis- 
established, set  free  from  the  bondage 
to  culture  and  to  culture-Christians, 
free  to  be  the  Church,  the  instrument 


of  God  in  making  all  things  new.  Let 
me  warn  you  that  the  Church  in  this 
moment  can  be  betrayed.  She  has  a 
long  history  of  betrayals  in  the  face  of 
fresh  possibilities  that  were  missed. 
Hence  the  judgment  of  God  on  the 
present  is  judgment  also  on  the  Church 
for  her  failure  of  nerve  and  her  betrayal 
of  God’s  \airoi. 

My  charge  to  you  as  you  go  from 
these  halls  is  that  you  invest  your  life 
in  God’s  reconciling  mission  that  will 
make  all  things  new  and  that  you  re- 
frain from  being  an  agent  of  betrayal. 
Do  not  let  the  door  be  closed  to  what 
God  would  do  in  re-creating  his  cre- 
ation. Become  an  instrument  in  the 
work  of  him  who  sits  upon  the  throne 
in  “making  all  things  new.”  And  in  so 
doing  you  will  find  both  the  fulfillment 
of  your  own  vocation  and  also  your 
full  humanity,  as  you  serve  and  grow 
up  into  that  One  who  is  the  “mirror 
of  mankind.” 

The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be 
with  you. 


THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  CONFESSION  OF  1967 


George  S.  Hendry 


A document  which  has  been  labori- 
ously put  together  by  a committee 
usually  bears  on  its  face  some  marks  of 
its  composite  authorship.  When  the  doc- 
ument is  worked  over  by  a second  com- 
mittee and  subsequently  reviewed  by  a 
large  assembly,  the  outcome  is  likely  to 
be  even  more  of  patchwork.  This  can 
be  seen  in  the  Confession  of  1967,  and 
especially  in  the  section  that  deals 
with  the  Bible. 

No  claim  is  implied  that  the  original 
draft  of  the  Confession  was  without 
blemish,  nor  is  it  denied  that  some  of 
the  changes  that  have  been  made  repre- 
sent improvements  both  in  thought 
and  in  expression.  But  in  the  secdon  on 
the  Bible  the  waters  have  been  mud- 
died by  the  introduction  of  material 
which  is  extraneous  to  the  theme  of  the 
original  document  and  which  is  de- 
signed to  accommodate  contrary  views. 

In  a full-orbed  theological  system  the 
Bible  appears  under  two  aspects  as 
“rule  of  faith”  and  as  “means  of  grace,” 
and  these  are  usually  treated  in  separate 
places.  An  exception  is  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession  of  Faith  which  com- 
bines both  in  the  famous  first  chapter, 
devoting  the  first  five  paragraphs  to  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  as  rule  of  faith  and 
the  remaining  five  to  its  use  as  means 
of  grace.  By  contrast  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism disposes  summarily  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bible  in  one  short  sen- 
tence (A.2)  and  elaborates  on  the  use  of 
the  Bible  in  two  of  the  most  memo- 
rable of  its  answers  (A.89,  90).  The  lo- 
cation of  the  section  on  the  Bible  in  the 
Confession  of  1967  (which  has  not 


been  disturbed)  is  itself  sufficient  to 
show  that  attention  is  here  focused  on 
the  Bible  as  means  of  grace  rather  than 
as  rule  of  faith.  It  was  not  intended  to 
offer  a complete  doctrine  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bible,  any  more  than  to 
reformulate  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  Person  of  Christ.  It  was  in 
keeping  with  the  central  theme  of  the 
Confession,  which  is  the  reconciling  act 
of  God  in  Christ,  that  the  emphasis 
was  laid  on  the  function  of  the  Bible 
in  the  transmission  of  the  gospel  of  rec- 
onciliation, and  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  was  defined  in  terms  of  its  func- 
tion. Much  of  the  past  controversy 
about  the  authority  of  the  Bible  has 
centered  on  formal  definitions  which 
have  had  little  bearing  on  the  actual 
role  of  the  Bible  in  the  life  of  faith. 

The  absence  of  a formal  definition  of 
the  authority  of  the  Bible  from  the  orig- 
inal draft  of  the  Confession  was  widely 
felt  to  be  one  of  its  most  critical  weak- 
nesses, and  there  were  persistent  de- 
mands for  revision  of  the  document  at 
this  point.  This  can  be  readily  under- 
stood in  a Church  which  has  long  sub- 
scribed to  the  Westminster  Confession; 
for  the  Westminster  Confession  has 
convinced  many  that  the  authority  of 
the  Bible  as  the  rule  of  faith  must  first 
be  established  before  it  can  exercise  its 
function  as  means  of  grace — or,  in 
other  words,  that  we  cannot  listen  to 
what  the  Bible  says  to  us  unless  we 
have  first  said  the  correct  things  about 
the  Bible.  This  may  seem  logical,  in  the 
light  of  constitutional  analogies,  but  it 
does  not  correspond  to  the  real  history 
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of  the  Bible  in  the  early  Church;  there 
the  documents  which  compose  the  New 
Testament  were  in  use  for  several  cen- 
turies before  their  authority  was  for- 
mally defined.  They  were  “witnesses” 
long  before  they  were  pronounced 
“normative.”  It  was  in  an  effort  to  re- 
state the  authority  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  a manner  which  more  accu- 
rately reflected  the  history  of  its  re- 
ception in  the  Church  that  the  phrase 
“normative  witness”  was  introduced. 
This  phrase  caused  widespread  alarm. 
No  doubt  it  was  open  to  misunder- 
standing, especially  when  the  relatively 
unfamiliar  word  “normative”  was  con- 
fused with  “normal”  (though  any  dic- 
tionary would  have  cleared  this  up), 
and  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  was 
well  advised  to  drop  the  phrase  and 
substitute  the  sentence  which  now  con- 
cludes the  first  paragraph: 

“The  Church  has  received  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as 
prophetic  and  apostolic  testimony,  in 
which  it  hears  the  word  of  God  and 
by  which  its  faith  and  obedience  are 
nourished  and  regulated.” 

This  sentence  admirably  sums  up  how 
the  Scriptures  actually  came  to  occupy 
their  place  in  the  faith  and  life  of  the 
Church.  Unfortunately  it  is  now  pre- 
ceded by  two  sentences  which  reflect 
the  logic  of  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion and  thus  confuse  the  picture: 

“The  one  sufficient  revelation  of  God 
is  Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  of  God  in- 
carnate, to  whom  the  Holy  Spirit 
bears  unique  and  authoritative  wit- 
ness through  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  are  received  and  obeyed  as 
the  word  of  God  written.  The  Scrip- 


tures are  not  a witness  among  others 
but  the  witness  without  parallel.” 

Two  notes  are  introduced  here:  (i)  an 
authority  is  located  in  the  words  of 
Scripture,  and  (2)  this  authority  is  as- 
sociated in  an  unique  way  with  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  second  point  is  made  more 
explicit  in  a later  passage,  where  the 
Scriptures  are  described  as  “given 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.” 
What  is  meant  by  this  phrase?  It  is  ob- 
viously an  echo  of  the  phrase  “given  by 
inspiration,”  which  is  used  to  translate 
the  Greek  word  theopneustos  in  the 
KJV  of  2 Tim-3:i6.  This  is  one  of  the 
cardinal  proof-texts  of  the  old  theory  of 
inspiration  and  it  has  been  widely 
taken  to  mean  that  the  Scriptures  owe 
their  origin  to  inspiration.  But  that  is 
hardly  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word 
in  this  passage,  which  is  not  concerned 
with  the  origin  of  Scripture  but  with 
the  use  of  Scripture — more  precisely 
the  Old  Testament — in  the  Christian 
Church.  The  Holy  Spirit  did  not  origi- 
nate the  Scriptures.  So  far  as  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Testament  are  con- 
cerned at  all  events,  they  owe  their 
origin  to  the  commission  which  the 
^apostles  received  from  their  Lord  prior 
to  his  final  parting  with  them:  they 
were  commissioned  to  be  witnesses  to 
him  (this  was  the  primary  office  of  an 
apostle)  and  the  promise  of  the  Spirit 
was  attached  to  this  commission  as  con- 
firmative witnesses.  The  point  is  of 
such  importance,  and  it  is  so  widely 
ignored,  that  it  is  worth  while  setting 
down  the  relevant  passages  here: 

“You  are  witnesses  of  these  things. 
And  behold,  I send  the  promise  of 
my  Father  upon  you;  but  stay  in  the 
city,  until  you  are  clothed  with 
power  from  on  high”  (Luke  24:48^) 
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“But  you  shall  receive  power  when 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  come  upon  you; 
and  you  shall  be  my  witnesses  in 
Jerusalem  and  in  all  Judea  and 
Samaria  and  to  the  end  of  the  earth” 
(Acts  i :8) 

“But  when  the  Counselor  comes, 
whom  I shall  send  to  you  from  the 
Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  who 
proceeds  from  the  Father,  he  will 
bear  witness  to  me;  and  you  also  are 
witnesses,  because  you  have  been 
with  me  from  the  beginning”  (John 
15  :a6f.) 

“And  we  are  witnesses  to  these 
things,  and  so  is  the  Holy  Spirit 
whom  God  has  given  to  those  who 
obey  him”  (Acts  5:32) 

It  is  essentially  a double  witness  by 
which  the  gospel  is  transmitted.  The 
witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  operates  in 
conjunction  with  the  witness  of  the 
apostles,  and  the  spark  of  faith  is  kin- 
dled at  the  point  where  they  meet  (cf. 
Acts  i57fT.). 

The  apostles  were,  of  course,  com- 
missioned to  be  witnesses  by  preaching 
the  word,  not  by  writing  books.  And 
when  their  oral  testimony  was  later 
committed  to  writing  (whether  by 
themselves  or  others  is  immaterial),  the 
purpose  was  to  provide  a base  for  the 
continued  preaching  of  the  word;  for 
the  word  is  a word  to  be  preached,  first 
and  foremost,  and  its  written  form  is 
secondary  and  instrumental  to  that  end. 
But  the  Confession  of  1967,  as  now 
amended,  has  reinstated  the  primacy  of 
the  written  word,  which  is  character- 
istic of  the  Westminster  Confession  (the 
first  chapter  of  which  does  not  once 
mention  that  the  word  is  to  be 
preached).  When  the  focus  is  on  “the 


word  of  God  written,”  the  authority  of 
the  word  tends  to  be  construed  on  the 
model  of  a constitutional  document, 
like  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  course  the  tendency  has 
been  aggravated  by  the  inclusion  of  the 
existing  Confession  of  Faith  in  the 
“Constitution”  of  the  Church.  On  this 
construction  the  idea  of  ratification  is 
necessarily  entailed,  and  it  is  at  this 
point  that  the  double  witness  of  the 
apostles  and  the  Spirit,  described  above, 
was  distorted  into  a double  witness  of 
the  Spirit — a witness  through  the  Scrip- 
tures and  a witness  to  the  Scriptures. 
We  have  a clear  indication  of  this  in 
the  amended  sentence  of  the  Confes- 
sion which  reads:  “The  Holy  Spirit 
bears  unique  and  authoritative  witness 
through  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are 
received  and  obeyed  as  the  word  of  God 
written.”  This  sentence  seems  to  suggest 
that  the  Scriptures  owe  the  unique 
status  they  enjoy  in  the  Church  to  an 
unique  relation  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  But 
this  is  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  unique 
place  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Church  is 
rooted  in  the  fact  that  they  record  the 
testimony  of  men  who  stood  in  an 
unique  relationship  to  Christ;  for  the 
unique  authority  of  the  apostles  (to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment) derives  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  “eyewitnesses”  (Luke  1:2),  who 
had  been  participants  in  the  ministry 
of  Jesus  from  the  beginning  (Acts  1 :2if., 
John  15:27)  and  who  had  personally 
seen  the  risen  Lord  (1  Cor.  9:1).  The 
apostolate  was  not  constituted  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  but  by  the  election  and 
command  of  Christ  (Acts  1:2).  To  this 
the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  in- 
deed added  (Acts  1 15,8) — but  not  in  a 
privileged  or  exclusive  sense:  it  is  the 
whole  point  and  message  of  Pentecost 
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jdiat  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  for  all  (Acts 
2:38),  for  the  preacher  who  is  called  to 
speak  God’s  word  to  his  Church  today 
no  less  than  for  the  apostle  who  received 
his  call  direct  from  the  risen  Lord. 

The  Confession,  however,  ignores 
this  and  uses  language  which  suggests 
that  it  is  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
alone  that  confers  their  status  on  the 
Scriptures  and  makes  them,  not  merely 
a means  by  which  the  church’s  “faith 
and  obedience  are  nourished  and  regu- 
lated,” but  an  object  of  the  Church’s 
faith  and  obedience  as  “the  word  of 
God  written.” 

The  Confession,  it  is  true,  does  not 
speak  explicitly  of  the  written  word  as 
inspired,  but  it  seeks  to  satisfy  those 
who  would  have  liked  such  a statement 
with  the  rhetorical  affirmation:  “The 
Scriptures  are  not  a witness  among 
others,  but  the  witness  without  paral- 
lel.” This  statement,  which  is  taken 
from  the  introductory  comment  to  the 
1965  draft  of  the  Confession  (p.29),  can 
only  be  described  as  an  extremely  un- 
fortunate way  of  making  the  point  in- 
tended. Everyone  who  has  studied  the 
history  of  the  canon  knows  that  the 
Scriptures  which  were  received  into  the 
canon  were  selected  from  a larger  body 
of  writings,  and  the  selection  was 
made  difficult  in  some  cases  by  the 
closeness  of  the  “parallel”  between  those 
that  were  received  and  those  that  were 
rejected.  It  was  not  for  lack  of  paral- 
lel witness  that  the  apocrypha  were  re- 
jected (some  of  them  had  been  exten- 
sively used  in  the  Church  and  had  been 
found  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  re- 
proof, for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness),  but  because  they  were 
deemed  to  lack  the  essential  qualification 


of  apostolic  origin.  Apostolicity  was  an 
extremely  difficult  criterion  to  apply, 
and  it  was  to  cover  over  the  cracks 
which  were  exposed  by  historical  in- 
vestigation that  the  doctrine  of  in- 
spiration was  stretched  in  the  period 
following  the  Reformation.  But  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  canonical  and 
the  apocryphal  books  on  the  basis  of 
inspiration  alone,  as  the  Westminster 
Confession  does,  and  to  say  nothing 
about  the  other  criteria  that  were 
taken  into  account,  is  not  only  to  distort 
history,  it  betrays  a docetic  reluctance 
to  acknowledge  the  human  origin  and 
character  of  the  Scriptures,  which  is 
akin  to  the  docetism  of  those  in  the 
early  church  (and  perhaps  not  only  the 
early  church)  who  denied  the  true  hu- 
manity of  Christ.  It  is  part  of  the 
gospel  that  the  Scriptures,  which  bear 
witness  to  Christ,  originated  at  the 
point  of  his  involvement  in  our  hu- 
manity which  is  the  heart  of  it.  It  is  the 
Scriptures,  if  anything,  that  deserve  to 
be  called  “the  extension  of  the  incar- 
nation.” 

It  is  plain  that  the  revisions  which 
have  been  introduced  in  this  section  of 
the  Confession  have  been  made  for 
the  purpose  of  conciliating  those  for 
whom  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is  still 
bound  up  with  the  traditional  view  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  written  word,  and 
so  of  avoiding  a revival  of  the  contro- 
versy of  which  the  Church  had  more 
than  enough  in  the  nineteen-twenties. 
The  result,  however,  is  a hodge-podge 
which  attempts  to  combine  the  view- 
points of  1967  and  1647.  Division  in  the 
Church  has  been  avoided  at  the  cost  of 
an  unstable  theological  compromise. 


THE  REVOLUTIONARY  CHALLENGE 
TO  CHURCH  AND  THEOLOGY 


Richard  Shaull 


Ever  since  the  modern  world  began 
to  take  shape  around  us  with  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Enlightenment,  the 
churches  of  the  West  have  tended  to 
absent  themselves  from  the  front  lines  of 
the  human  struggle  and  assume  a con- 
servative attitude  toward  social  change. 
Ecumenical  social  thought  has  at- 
tempted, over  the  years,  to  move  beyond 
this,  and  with  the  preparations  for  this 
conference — and  what  has  happened 
thus  far  in  it — it  is  just  possible  that  a 
significant  break-through  could  occur. 
This  is  disclosed  by  the  attention  which 
has  been  given  to  the  most  recent  de- 
velopments in  the  technological  and 
social  revolutions  and  the  presence 
among  us  of  a significant  number  of 
people  fully  involved  in  them;  it  is  also 
demonstrated  by  a shift  of  emphasis  in 
our  theological  reflection  on  social  prob- 
lems. In  Volume  I of  the  preparatory 
studies,  many  contributors  develop  the 
thesis  that  God’s  redemptive  work  in 
history,  as  expressed  in  the  central 
doctrines  of  faith,  calls  us  to  work  for 
the  transformation  of  society;  in  fact, 
for  a new  social  order.  To  cite  one  ex- 
ample, Professor  Roger  Mehl  declares 
that  “God  in  Christ  has  made  all  things 
new  and  requires  us  to  share  in  this 
transformation  of  the  world.”  The  im- 
minence of  the  Kingdom  of  God  means 
not  only  that  the  future  is  wide  open 
but  also  that  “the  future  is  already  pres- 
ent”; and  the  Lordship  of  Christ 
“breaks  the  established  order,  the  estab- 
lished injustice,  and  calls  us  to  take  part 


in  the  great  renewal  of  history”  (pp. 

52-53)- 

Professor  Wendland  has  gone  much 
further  in  working  out  the  significance 
and  implications  of  this  eschatological 
perspective  and  has  brought  us  to  the 
point  where  we  are  challenged  to  recog- 
nize, to  use  the  phrase  of  Arthur  Rich, 
that  Christian  existence  is  revolutionary 
existence,  and  that  the  church’s  service 
to  the  world  is  that  of  being  the  “pio- 
neer of  every  social  reform,”  without 
making  any  claims  for  Christianity  or 
trying  to  Christianize  the  revolution.  I 
realize  that  not  every  theologian  will 
accept  this  interpretation;  at  the  same 
time,  I find  myself  obliged  theologically 
to  support  it  and  rejoice  in  it.  I see  here 
a sign  of  hope  that,  from  this  point  on- 
ward, those  who,  because  of  their  Chris- 
tian faith,  find  themselves  called  to 
participate  in  the  revolutionary  struggle, 
will  be  able  to  turn  to  the  Christian 
community  for  theological  and  moral 
support. 

This  evening,  however,  I should  like 
to  attempt  to  push  the  debate  a bit 
further.  A new  generation  of  Christians, 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  is  taking 
this  responsibility  for  revolution,  “for 
the  great  renewal  of  history,”  seriously. 
When  they  do  so,  they  find  themselves 
in  a strange,  new — and  sometimes 
shocking — world,  and  are  part  of  a dy- 
namic historical  process.  Within  this 
situation,  some  issues  are  seen  quite 
differently  from  what  they  appear  to 
those  outside,  and  the  specific  way  in 
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which  they  are  raised  changes  on  the 
road  to  the  future.  All  of  our  encourag- 
ing theological  reflections  will  not  be  of 
much  help  to  the  new  revolutionary 
unless  they  are  set  within  this  concrete 
revolutionary  situation  and  related  to 
the  questions  arising  there.  Our  first 
theological  task  is  to  take  that  step. 

This  means,  I believe,  that  we  must 
examine  more  carefully,  precisely  what 
is  involved  in  bringing  about  social 
change  today;  i.e.,  what  is  the  concrete 
shape  of  the  revolutionary  struggle.  On 
this,  I would  like  to  present  three  points 
as  a basis  for  discussion : 

I 

The  discovery  that  technology  for  all 
its  revolutionary  impact  on  the  structures 
of  modern  society,  has  tended  thus  far 
in  its  most  advanced  stages,  toward 
a total  system  of  social  domination  and 
an  ethos,  which  offer  almost  unlimited 
possibilities  for  preserving  the  estab- 
lished order.  One  of  the  major  charac- 
teristics of  the  new  revolutionary  pos- 
ture is  the  conviction  that  those  who 
want  to  bring  about  a significant  trans- 
formation of  society  are  up  against  a 
total  system  of  power  and  are  called  to 
work  for  a fundamental  change  in  the 
direction  and  structure  of  that  system. 
This  conclusion,  by  and  large,  is  the 
result  of  the  experience  of  people  who 
began  by  attempting  small  social  re- 
forms and  were  forced  to  a more  radical 
position.  In  the  developing  world,  it  is 
now  clear  that  development  is  not 
merely  a question  of  rapid  technological 
advance  and  industrialization,  but  of 
changing  the  whole  complex  of  factors 
which  constituted  the  feudal-colonial 
order,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
writings  of  the  Brazilian  scholar  Can- 


dido  Mendes  de  Almeida.  Likewise,  the 
students  and  leaders  of  the  poor  in  the 
urban  ghettoes  in  the  United  States 
soon  find  that  they  confront  a compa- 
rable situation  in  the  inner  city  and  can- 
not solve  their  problems  until  funda- 
mental changes  occur  in  the  whole 
structure.  At  the  present  moment,  the 
civil  rights  movement  is  moving  to  a 
new  stage  of  radicalization  partly  as  a 
result  of  a similar  discovery. 

The  most  important  new  factor  in  all 
this  is  the  growing  awareness  that  over- 
arching, and  in  some  sense  sustaining, 
all  these  developments,  is  the  power  of 
the  established  technological  order  it- 
self. This  is  the  reason  why  in  recent 
months  a book  by  Herbert  Marcuse, 
One  Dimensional  Man,  has  been 
making  such  an  impact  on  this  student 
generation  in  North  America.  His 
thesis  is  that  advanced  technology,  to- 
gether with  the  ideological  ethos  ac- 
companying it,  is  producing  a system 
which  tends  to  be  totalitarian.  The  de- 
velopment of  ever  larger  economic  and 
political  units,  together  with  the  inte- 
gration of  the  economic  and  political 
orders,  create  a society  in  which  certain 
material  needs  of  a large  percentage  of 
the  people  are  met,  but  they  have  no 
significant  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  decisions  regarding  their  own  fu- 
ture. The  system  not  only  has  tremen- 
dous power  but  it  also  reduces  to  in- 
effectiveness those  forces  which  might 
otherwise  bring  constant  pressure  for 
social  transformation.  The  white  collar 
as  well  as  the  blue  collar  workers  have 
a certain  sense  of  satisfaction  with  the 
system  if  not  a vested  interest  in  it. 
The  major  political  parties  no  longer 
offer  fundamental  choices  regarding 
the  structure  and  direction  of  social  de- 
velopment; and  a politics  of  consensus 
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seeks  to  avoid  deep  political  conflict. 
Countervailing  power  exists  except 
where  it  would  counter  the  whole  sys- 
tem; and  the  whole  order  is  so  radonal 
in  its  irrationality  that  those  who  op- 
pose it  can  easily  be  portrayed  as  lacking 
in  judgment  and  common  sense.  For 
Marcuse,  these  developments  in  the 
economic  and  political  spheres  are  ac- 
companied by  an  ethos  of  “secularity” 
which  reduces  social  science  to  the  em- 
pirical analysis  of  given  structures,  re- 
stricts the  universe  of  discourse  of 
philosophy  and  removes,  from  culture, 
the  critical,  transcending  power  it  has 
often  had  in  the  past.  The  end  result 
may  be  one-dimensional  existence,  with- 
out vitality,  creativity  or  excitement;  a 
society  without  power  for  its  own  re- 
newal. 

I am  not  prepared  to  evaluate  Mar- 
cuse’s thesis.  The  point  I want  to  make 
is  that  a significant  number  of  young 
people  today,  from  widely  different 
backgrounds,  who  are  committed  to  the 
construction  of  a more  just  and  human 
society,  have  been  pushed  to  a position 
in  which  this  makes  sense  to  them.  As 
a result,  they  are  convinced  that  tech- 
nology can  contribute,  in  the  long  run, 
to  human  well-being  and  fulfillment 
only  as  it  is  challenged  by  revolution, 
and  thus  choose  revolution  as  the  only 
road  they  can  take  in  working  for  the 
future  of  man.  Moreover,  it  is  this  fact 
which  creates  a new  identity  of  outlook 
and  purpose  between  the  revolutionaries 
in  the  developing  nations  and  a mi- 
nority in  advanced  technological  society. 

At  this  point,  a problem  arises.  If 
we  are  convinced  that  revolution  is 
necessary  for  the  humanization  of 
modern  society,  we  must  also  face  the 
possibility  that  the  traditional  type  of 
social  revolution,  which  aims  at  the 


overthrow  of  the  whole  social  order 
and  a total  change  in  the  structures  of 
power,  may  now  be  practically  impossi- 
ble. If  by  chance  it  should  succeed,  it 
could  result  in  social  and  economic  dis- 
organization that  would  have  disastrous 
consequences  for  a long  period  of  time. 

In  the  preparatory  volumes,  this  is 
stated  most  sharply  by  Professor  Andre 
Philip,  who  cannot  be  accused  of 
wanting  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 
He  claims  that  the  type  of  action  now 
needed  “must  be  technical  in  character 
and  in  no  way  revolutionary  or  violent. 
Violence  seems  to  be  impossible,  even 
apart  from  ethical  considerations.  In 
the  industrialized  countries,  the  techni- 
cal structure  is  too  elaborate  and  the 
different  elements  overlap  too  much  for 
any  sudden  break  to  be  made  without 
upsetting  the  whole  system  of  produc- 
tion and  consequently  impoverishing 
the  masses”  (II,  p.  120).  Without  much 
effort,  most  of  us  can  think  of  any 
number  of  instances  in  recent  history 
which  confirm  this  statement. 

For  Professor  Philip,  this  means  “the 
end  of  revolution.”  For  those  of  us  who 
do  not  have  his  trust  in  the  capacity  of 
the  established  order  to  renew  itself 
without  strong  revolutionary  pressures 
upon  it,  it  means  rather  the  search  for 
a new  strategy  of  revolution.  The  justi- 
fication for  and  possibility  of  this 
search  may  be  found  in  certain  charac- 
teristics of  the  society  now  taking 
shape  around  us.  Thus  far,  technologi- 
cal advance  and  the  conservation  of  the 
established  order  have  gone  hand  in 
hand.  But  as  Robert  Theobald  has 
pointed  out  to  me,  there  is  nothing  in 
technology  itself  which  makes  this  in- 
evitable. In  fact,  as  technology  ad- 
vances, the  instruments  as  well  as  the 
atmosphere  which  it  creates  could  just 
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as  easily  serve  the  cause  of  social  trans- 
formation and  emancipation.  Moreover, 
the  breakdown  of  the  stable,  ontocratic, 
authoritarian  patterns  of  the  past  and 
the  dynamic  character  of  modern 
society  create  a new  potential  instability 
and  a very  precarious  social  balance. 
Sudden  pressures  applied  effectively  at 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time  may 
have  a surprisingly  wide  and  deep  im- 
pact; and  small  changes  can  set  forces 
in  motion  which  will  produce  much 
greater  changes  in  the  future.  In  this 
situation,  revolutionary  strategy  is  a 
question  of  developing  those  bases 
from  which  a system  unwilling  to  initi- 
ate major  changes  when  they  are  most 
urgently  needed,  can  be  constantly 
bombarded  by  strong  pressures  for 
small  changes  at  many  different  points. 
Without  such  revolutionary  forces  in 
our  societies  today,  the  prospects  for 
the  future  are  not  encouraging.  But 
these  efforts  could  help  to  keep  society 
open  and  flexible,  renew  it  in  spite  of  it- 
self, create  a new  social  context  for  tech- 
nology, and  perhaps  lead  eventually  to 
the  type  of  social  institution  that  would 
be  sufficiently  responsive  to  human 
need  as  to  make  revolution  unneces- 
sary. 

In  recent  decades,  a revolution  has 
occurred  in  military  strategy  through 
the  use  of  guerrilla  warfare.  Small  revo- 
lutionary groups,  confronted  by  over- 
whelming military  power,  discovered 
that  they  could  fight  a winning  battle  in 
some  situations  by  means  of  a strategy 
of  concentrated  surprise  attacks  by  small 
disciplined  units  with  limited  objectives; 
by  maintaining  flexibility  and  freedom 
of  operation,  and  by  keeping  the  initi- 
ative and  advancing  to  new  fronts 
whenever  blocked  on  old  ones.  Guerrilla 
warfare  is  a military  strategy;  its  aim 


has  usually  been  total  conflict  and  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  old  struc- 
tures of  power.  But  a careful  exami- 
nation of  these  movements  may  sug- 
gest a strategy  for  effective  political 
action  of  a revolutionary  type  today. 
In  fact,  the  formation  of  such  “guer- 
rilla” units,  with  a clear  sense  of  self- 
identity,  a vision  of  a new  social  order, 
and  a commitment  to  constant  struggle 
for  change,  inside  or  outside  certain 
social  structures,  may  offer  one  interest- 
ing prospect  for  building  a new  society 
at  this  time. 

This  limited  struggle  of  small  groups 
in  permanent  revolution  is  here  envis- 
aged primarily  as  a political  strategy.  To 
the  degree  that  it  succeeds,  the  tempta- 
tion of  the  oppressed  to  rely  on  vio- 
lence should  be  reduced.  But  we  would 
not  go  as  far  as  Professors  Wendland 
and  Philip  to  urge  exclusive  reliance 
on  non-violent  action,  or  insist  that  the 
Christians  should  have  no  participation 
in  the  use  of  violence.  There  may,  in 
fact,  be  some  situations,  in  which  only 
the  threat  or  use  of  violence  can  set  the 
process  of  change  in  motion.  What  is 
important  is  not  whether  violence  is 
outlawed,  but  whether  its  use,  when  ab- 
solutely necessary,  is  geared  to  a strategy 
of  constant  struggle  for  limited  changes 
in  society,  or  is  set  in  the  context,  as  so 
often  in  the  past,  of  total  warfare  and 
the  total  overthrow  of  the  social  order. 

If  the  strategy  we  have  suggested  is 
to  succeed,  it  cannot  be  a matter  of  iso- 
lated, sporadic  efforts.  It  must  rather 
include  the  constant  formation  through- 
out society  of  small  nuclei  with  revo- 
lutionary objectives;  an  intensive  effort 
at  the  type  of  education  which  will 
open  new  perspectives  on  social  prob- 
lems and  point  the  way  to  new  experi- 
ments and  new  solutions;  and  close  co- 
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ordination  of  the  work  being  done  by 
the  various  revolutionary  movements. 

My  conclusion — in  this  first  area  of 
discussion — then  is  this:  If  the  Church 
is  inclined  to  take  seriously  the  voca- 
tion to  which  Professor  Wendland  and 
others  have  called  it,  then  it  should 
provide  the  context  in  which  people  are 
helped  to  work  out  a theological  per- 
spective on  and  an  ethic  for  revolution. 
No  one  can  guarantee  that  the  churches 
or  even  the  ecumenical  movement  will 
accept  such  a challenge.  But  we  would 
take  a great  step  forward  if  we  decided 
really  to  listen  to  those  who  come  from 
the  developing  nations,  the  representa- 
tives of  a new  student  generation  in  our 
advanced  technological  societies,  and 
others  who  incarnate  the  urgency  of 
this  concern  for  fundamental  and  rapid 
changes  in  the  present  order. 

II 

This  leads  to  the  second  major  issue 
that  I should  like  to  raise  for  further 
discussion:  that  of  the  relationship  of 
theology  to  the  revolutionary  struggle. 

Professor  Wendland  has  stated  his 
position  clearly  when  he  argues  that  the 
Christian  should  work  positively  and 
critically  for  revolution  without  an 
ideology  of  total  revolution  and  with- 
out utopian  dreams  of  a perfect  society. 
From  this  I conclude  that  our  principal 
theological  task  is  that  of  exposing  and 
challenging  the  latent  idolatry  in  all 
such  movements.  This  is  always  an  im- 
portant task  for  Christians  in  society;  it 
is  especially  important  among  those 
who  are  called  to  pay  the  price  of  a 
revolutionary  struggle.  But  I am  not 
convinced  that  this  is  our  primary  theo- 
logical responsibility  at  the  present 
stage  of  revolution.  This  is  partly  due  to 
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the  fact  that  other  forces  in  our  con- 
temporary society  seem  to  be  doing  a 
more  effective  job  at  this  point  than  we 
are.  The  “incognito  Christ,”  if  I may 
use  that  phrase,  working  through  tech- 
nology and  secularity,  has  broken  the 
dominance  of  old  absolutes  and  shat- 
tered utopian  dreams.  Today  a strong 
sense  of  the  limitations  of  knowledge 
about  society  and  of  the  ambiguities  in 
a revolutionary  struggle  can  be  found 
among  the  new  revolutionaries  in  Latin 
America,  the  new  student  left  in  the 
United  States  and  new  groups  of  phi- 
losophers and  writers  in  Marxist  socie- 
ties. All  these  groups  may  need  the  en- 
couragement and  support  which  Chris- 
tian faith  can  provide,  but  our  major 
responsibility  lies  elsewhere. 

If  the  new  revolutionary  is  to  carry 
on  a long  and  arduous  struggle  without 
absolutes  and  without  utopian  illusions, 
something  quite  different  is  called  for. 
What  he  now  needs  are  those  resources 
of  understanding  and  community  that 
can  sustain  and  orient  such  an  effort: 
the  possibility  of  believing  that  the  future 
is  really  open,  the  hope  that  weakness 
can  be  victorious  over  established  power, 
and  that  meaning  and  fulfillment  are 
possible  in  a life  lived  in  an  intense 
revolutionary  struggle.  What  is  perhaps 
even  more  important,  the  new  revo- 
lutionary needs  those  resources  of  tran- 
scendence and  transgression  which  free 
him  to  break  the  bonds  of  the  secular, 
empirical  ethos , dream  new  dreams 
about  the  future  of  man,  and  cultivate 
the  creative  imagination  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  thinking  about  new  problems 
in  new  ways,  and  defining  new  goals 
and  models  for  a new  society.  What  the 
revolutionary  needs,  in  the  words  of 
Professor  Roger  Mehl,  is  “a  new  vision 
of  the  world  and  a new  conception  of 
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man.”  Thus,  the  real  question  before 
us  theologically  is  that  of  the  vitality  of 
the  Judeo-Christian  tradition,  in  its 
diverse  forms,  and  its  capacity  to  relate 
to  the  human  situation  today  in  such 
a way  as  to  liberate  old  images,  symbols 
and  concepts  and  create  new  ones  that 
can  perform  this  task. 

Ill 

Given  the  present  state  of  the  churches 
and  of  theology,  can  we  expect  this  to 
happen?  Each  of  us  must  answer  this 
in  the  light  of  his  faith  and  experience. 
On  the  basis  of  my  own  experience 
with  revolutionary  movements  on  two 
continents,  I can  only  say  that  I believe 
it  is  a live  possibility — on  one  condition : 
that  theologians  take  seriously  the  fact 
of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the 
Logos  as  indicating  the  only  road  open 
to  us  in  this  situation.  In  closing,  let  me 
try  to  suggest  two  examples  of  what 
this  may  mean: 

(a) 

Much  of  our  Christian  social  thought 
has  been  and  to  a certain  extent  still  is 
dominated  by  an  a-historical  way  of 
thinking.  I was  reminded  again  of  this 
as  I read  Professor  Hallowell’s  essay 
in  Volume  II,  especially  his  quotation 
from  Cicero: 

“There  is  in  fact  a true  law — namely 
right  reason — which  is  in  accordance 
with  nature,  applies  to  all  men,  and  is 
unchangeable  and  eternal.  ...  To  in- 
validate this  law  by  human  legis- 
lation is  never  morally  right,  nor  is  it 
permissible  ever  to  restrict  its  oper- 
ation, and  to  annul  it  is  wholly  im- 
possible. ...  It  will  not  lay  down  one 
rule  at  Rome,  and  another  at  Athens 
nor  will  it  be  one  rule  today  and  an- 


other tomorrow.  But  there  will  be 
one  law,  eternal  and  unchangeable, 
binding  at  all  times  upon  all  peoples; 
and  there  will  be  as  it  were,  one 
common  master  and  ruler  of  men, 
namely  God,  who  is  the  author  of  the 
law,  its  interpreter  and  sponsor.” 

I suspect  that  for  many  people  in- 
volved in  revolution  today  this  sounds 
like  a voice  from  a far  distant  past,  be- 
longing to  a completely  alien  world 
view.  For  the  reality  that  the  revolution- 
ary knows  is  that  of  his  involvement  in 
dynamic  historical  existence,  which  is 
constantly  being  shaped  and  reshaped  in 
very  concrete  and  unexpected  ways.  It  is 
not  a stable,  eternal,  rational  order,  but 
one  in  which  he  has  some  slight  hope  of 
imposing  order  as  he  attempts  to  shape 
the  future  in  the  direction  of  certain 
specific  goals.  In  other  words,  we  are 
now  well  aware  of  what  Troeltsch,  dec- 
ades ago,  described  as  “the  fundamen- 
tal historicizing  of  all  our  thought 
about  man,  his  culture  and  his  values” 
and  we  cannot  escape  his  conclusion 
that  only  the  type  of  thought  which 
is  rooted  in  the  raw  factuality  of  con- 
crete historical  events  can  be  of  any  use 
in  this  situation. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  some 
discussion  as  to  whether  ecumenical 
social  thought  should  give  attention 
primarily  to  principles,  values  and 
middle  axioms,  or  become  contextual, 
or  allow  one  to  be  a corrective  to  the 
other.  The  discussion  in  these  terms 
will,  I believe,  produce  very  meagre  re- 
sults. Perhaps  our  task  at  this  moment 
is  to  recognize  this  fact  of  the  radical 
historicizing  of  all  of  our  thought,  and 
work  through  the  theological  implica- 
tions of  it,  allowing  it  to  lead  us  where 
it  will. 
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On  this  occasion  we  can  do  no  more 
than  call  attention  to  this  problem.  What 
I take  it  to  mean  is  that  ethical  orien- 
tation can  be  provided  only  as  values 
are  translated  into  specific  social  goals, 
specific  human  needs,  and  specific  tech- 
nical possibilities  and  priorities.  No  set 
of  abstract  principles,  or  ideas  like  the 
responsible  society,  will  be  of  much 
help  unless  we  succeed  at  this  job  of 
translation,  which  will  have  to  be  done 
again  and  again  in  changing  situations. 
What  can  make  a significant  contribu- 
tion is  an  ongoing  process  of  reflection 
on  specific  questions  in  the  light  of  the 
perspective  on  history  provided  by  the 
particular  history  into  which  we  as 
Christians  have  been  incorporated,  and 
in  the  light  of  the  shape  of  the  new 
man  that  is  coming  into  existence,  as 
portrayed  by  one  man,  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth. It  is  out  of  this  sort  of  biblical 
and  theological  reflection  that  the 
broader  dimensions  of  thought  about 
the  renewal  of  man  and  his  historical 
existence  may  be  kept  in  the  centre  of 
the  revolutionary  struggle.  In  this  way, 
they  can  become  an  explosive  ethical 
force,  as  they  break  the  limitations 
which  man  tends  to  impose  on  his 
thought  and  actions  and  make  real  a 
higher  order  of  life  which  stands  in 
judgment  upon  all  his  achievements. 

(b) 

All  this  may  sound  very  well,  but 
the  experience  of  many  contemporary 
Christian  revolutionaries  is  that  the 
theology  we  have  provided  for  them 
does  not  equip  them  for  such  trans- 
gression and  transcendence  in  the 
secular  order.  Much  of  our  traditional 
theology — as  well  as  our  ethical  thought 
— reflects  such  a degree  of  accultur- 
ation of  Christianity  that  it  has  lost  its 


iconoclastic  and  transfiguring  power. 
For  a brief  period  in  our  recent  past, 
neo-orthodoxy  performed  this  task  in 
a rather  striking  way.  With  its  empha- 
sis upon  the  Otherness  of  God,  the 
Word  which  stands  over  against  all  hu- 
man thought  and  achievement,  the 
work  especially  of  Karl  Barth  provided 
us  with  an  amazing  new  freedom  in 
relation  to  culture  and  society  and  sug- 
gested a new  vision  of  man  and  of  hu- 
man relationships.  Unfortunately,  as 
Bonhoeffer  understood,  this  effort  ended 
up  in  a theological  restoration,  the  res- 
toration of  concepts  and  terms  which 
belonged  to  a very  different  world  view 
and  historical  situation.  Thus  our  theo- 
logical thought  about  the  world,  with  all 
its  potential  richness,  was  even  more 
closely  bound  to  concepts  that  are  now 
largely  meaningless.  The  experience  of 
participation  in  radical  historical  exist- 
ence through  social  revolution  has  now 
made  this  clear. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  many  of  a new 
generation  have  only  the  memory  of  a 
meaningful  Christian  faith,  but  no  way 
to  take  hold  of  it  concretely,  or  of  relat- 
ing it  to  the  problems  of  personal  and 
social  existence.  It  is  this  situation  that 
has  produced  a new  ferment  in  theology. 
Younger  theologians  are  appearing  on 
the  scene  who  are  convinced  that  all  the 
old  images  and  concepts  have  lost  their 
power;  they  can  no  longer  serve  as 
bearers  of  the  Christian  message  of 
radical  iconoclasm  and  transcendence, 
or  contribute  creatively  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a new  image  of  man  or  a new 
style  of  life.  Thus  these  men  are  search- 
ing for  a new  language  which  can 
point  to  this  reality  in  a more  adequate 
way.  In  the  United  States  at  least,  even 
the  wildest  of  the  death-of-God  theo- 
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logians  reveal  this  longing  for  a new 
language  capable  of  doing  in  our  time 
what  our  more  orthodox  theologies  did 
when  they  were  first  formulated. 

This  search  for  a new  language  of 
faith  is  not  an  easy  one.  It  requires  first 
of  all,  not  a new  language,  but  a new 
involvement,  in  those  places  in  the 
world  where  God  is  most  dynamically 
at  work.  And  involvement  must  be 
accompanied  by  patience,  for  we  may 
have  to  wait  for  a long  time  until  au- 
thentic new  theological  language  and 
new  concepts  emerge.  In  the  mean- 
time, there  is  a job  that  needs  to  be 
done,  and  theology  is  called  to  do  it: 
to  keep  going  the  difficult  but  not  im- 
possible running  conversation  between 
the  full  biblical  and  theological  tra- 
dition and  the  contemporary  human 
situation,  and  discover  how,  in  this 
context,  to  point  concretely  to  signs  of 
hope  and  grace,  of  meaning  and  fulfill- 
ment, in  the  midst  of  the  on-going 
struggle  for  the  future  of  man. 

Last  year,  Harvey  Cox  created 
something  of  a sensation  in  the  United 


States  by  doing  this  in  his  discussion  of 
the  humanization  of  life  in  the  secular 
city.  A similar  effort  may  be  called  for 
now  in  order  to  point  to  God’s  work 
of  renewal  in  the  social  revolution. 
Our  traditional  discussions  about  God, 
his  otherness  and  his  sovereignty,  may 
make  little  sense  today,  but  we  can 
describe  the  freedom,  openness  and 
hope  that  are  possible  in  a world  over 
which  he  is  Lord.  A new  generation 
may  not  pay  attention  to  our  former 
complicated  discussions  of  eschatology, 
but  they  might  be  interested  in  an 
apocalyptic  perspective  on  the  present 
world  that  combined  a sense  of  urgency 
about  revolutionary  change,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  possibility  of  deepen- 
ing crisis  and  tension  in  the  present 
order,  and  expectant  appropriation  of 
new  possibilities  precisely  in  the  midst 
of  this  crisis.  We  may  not  talk  much 
about  Jesus  Christ,  but  we  can  point 
to  his  concrete  benefits  in  the  midst  of 
our  lives  today.  And  out  of  this  open- 
ness to  crucifixion,  a new  theological 
resurrection  may  once  again  take  place. 


A REPRESENTATIVE  AMERICAN  OF  THE 
SIXTIES:  JAMES  JOSEPH  REEB 

John  A.  Mackay 


We  are  met  today  on  the  campus 
of  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary to  engage  in  an  act  of  remem- 
brance. We  have  come  to  dedicate  a 
plaque  to  a distinguished  alumnus  of 
this  institution,  James  Joseph  Reeb,  who 
a year  ago  lost  his  life  in  Selma,  Ala- 
bama, in  a crusade  for  social  justice. 

It  is  natural  and,  indeed,  inevitable, 
that  an  occasion  like  this,  and  a symbol 
such  as  a plaque,  should  bring  back 
memories.  For  the  present  is  inspired 
by  the  past. 

Memories  of  a very  personal  kind  are 
stirred  within  your  speaker.  How  can 
I ever  forget  my  last  encounter  with 
James  Reeb,  a former  and  beloved  stu- 
dent? In  the  spring  of  1964,  after  I had 
spoken  to  a men’s  group  in  All  Souls 
Church  in  Washington,  of  which 
Dr.  Duncan  Howlett  is  senior  pastor, 
James  Reeb  brought  me  home.  Though 
we  had  both  lived  in  the  Washington 
area  for  several  years,  we  did  not  meet 
till  that  day.  As  we  bade  each  other 
farewell,  we  agreed  that  in  the  time 
ahead  we  would  get  together  for  con- 
versation and  fellowship.  Some  months 
later  James  went  to  Boston.  I went  to 
South  America.  Within  a year  he  was 
dead. 

Public  memories  too  are  awakened 
by  this  occasion.  Following  the  news 
of  his  death,  a Roman  Catholic  editor 
in  Boston  proposed  that  James  Reeb  be 
made  a candidate  for  sainthood!  A 
year  later  there  came  from  the  pen  of 
a distinguished  writer,  Duncan  How- 


lett, a biography  of  his  former  associate 
minister.  This  book,  to  which  I owe 
very  much  of  what  I am  going  to  say, 
is  entitled  No  Greater  Love:  James 
Reeb’s  Life  Story.  And  here  on  the 
wall  behind  me  is  a plaque  soon  to 
be  unveiled.  Both  book  and  plaque  are 
related  to  memory,  to  memory  that 
stirs  a feeling  of  pride,  to  memory  that 
awakens  a sense  of  concern. 

As  I pondered  the  privilege  of  speak- 
ing this  afternoon,  I tried  to  set  in  per- 
spective the  personality  and  work  of 
James  Reeb.  There  came  to  my  mind 
the  title  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson’s 
famous  tome,  Representative  Men.  I 
reached  the  conclusion  that  this  man, 
James  Joseph  Reeb,  might  be  justly  des- 
ignated a “Representative  American  of 
the  Sixties.”  It  is  in  this  perspective, 
and  inspired  by  this  designation,  that 
I propose  to  consider  the  dual  signifi- 
cance and  challenge  of  James  Reeb  as 
a representative  American  in  the 
present  decade. 

I 

James  Reeb  was  a man  dedicated  to 
the  cause  of  man.  In  loyalty  to,  and  ex- 
pressive of  this  dedication,  he  lived  a 
committed  life.  One  of  the  contributions 
of  his  life  story  will  be  that  here  was 
an  individual  who  from  early  youth 
was  a committed  person.  He  was  com- 
mitted to  the  idea,  first  latent  and  then 
vocal,  that  to  be  truly  human,  to  be  a 
real  man,  you  must  be  committed  to 
something  greater  than  yourself.  It  was 
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on  that  assumption,  implicit  or  explicit, 
that  his  own  life  was  grounded  and  by 
which  it  was  inspired. 

James  Reeb  was  a person  with  a 
zest  for  living,  with  courage  to  live  for 
something  beyond  his  own  selfhood 
and  his  own  self-interest.  He  thus  be- 
came a pattern,  a personal,  pictorial 
example,  of  what  it  means  to  be  truly 
free.  Men  become  free  when  they  com- 
mit themselves  to  something  bigger 
than  their  own  ego  and  mere  egotistic 
concern. 

There  could  be  no  greater  contrast 
than  that  existing  between  James  Reeb 
and  a multitude  of  fellow  Americans 
who  live  a totally  uncommitted  life. 
They  are  enthralled  by  their  ego;  they 
pursue  exclusively  the  interests  of  their 
selfhood.  Yet  no  matter  what  wealth 
or  power  they  may  possess,  or  what 
prestige  or  status  they  may  enjoy,  or 
what  great  persons  they  may  think 
themselves  to  be,  they  are  really  sub- 
human serfs;  and  the  time  has  come  to 
tell  them  so. 

The  hour  has  arrived  in  society,  in 
the  Church,  and  not  least  within  the 
precincts  of  academic  institutions,  both 
secular  and  religious,  to  move  be- 
yond what  I have  recently  called,  “the 
cult  of  the  uncommitted.”  Life  to 
be  truly  human  and  creatively  thrill- 
ing must  be  committed  life,  life  that 
does  the  truth,  that  gives  dynamic  ex- 
pression to  the  idea  and  the  word.  It  is 
not  produced  by  hallucinatory  media, 
nor  does  it  express  itself  in  mere 
emotional  rampage.  James  Reeb,  from 
teenage  years  to  his  late  thirties,  when 
he  died,  will  continue  to  be  a symbol 
and  pattern  of  true  commitment,  that 
is,  commitment  to  something  greater 
than  one  self.  What  was  this  “some- 


thing greater”  to  which  he  was  com- 
mitted? 

Reeb’s  life  commitment  was  inspired 
by  concern  for  people.  From  his  earli- 
est years,  he  was  a man  for  others.  He 
gave  expression,  symbolically  and  per- 
sonally, to  the  meaning  of  creative 
empathy — identification  with  people,  in- 
volvement in  the  lives  of  people. 

This  involvement  led  James  in  the 
course  of  the  years  to  feel  an  anguish 
for  persons.  In  his  Princeton  Seminary 
days,  under  the  inspiration  and  leader- 
ship of  another  seminary  graduate, 
Harold  Faust,  he  developed  an  anguish 
for  the  mentally  troubled,  for  people 
who  needed  psychiatric  care.  From 
there  he  moved  to  concern  for  the 
poor  and  the  delinquent.  Later,  it  was 
the  socially  ostracized,  and  in  a special 
manner,  the  Negro  race,  that  became 
Reeb’s  major  concern.  While  associate 
pastor  in  All-Souls  Church,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  his  interest  in  the  Negro 
community  in  the  immediate  environ- 
ment became  intense.  As  his  anguish 
grew  he  moved  north  to  Boston.  There, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  he  established  his  home  in  a 
“Negro  ghetto,”  as  he  called  it,  moved 
by  compassion  for  black  people  in  the 
decaying  heart  of  a great  city. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
for  James  Reeb,  the  problem  of  racial 
injustice  could  not  be  solved  by  any- 
thing that  was  merely  juridical  or  dra- 
matic. The  solution,  in  his  judgment, 
involved  the  incarnation  of  the  con- 
cerned person  among  the  people  who 
were  the  objects  of  concern.  He  did  feel, 
however,  that  there  could  be  no  human 
reconciliation  between  whites  and  Ne- 
groes until  social  justice  was  secured. 

Now  comes  the  end  of  the  Reeb  pil- 
grimage. Soon  after  James’  arrival  in 
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Boston,  and  through  the  impact  on  his 
spirit  of  a television  picture,  he  went  to 
Selma,  Alabama.  As  he  walked  down  a 
city  street  at  eventide,  he  was  slugged 
on  the  head  and  died.  His  corpse  be- 
came immediately  a national  and  world 
symbol,  which  will  have  abiding  re- 
membrance on  this  campus  through 
the  plaque  we  are  here  to  unveil. 


Certain  reflections  are  stirred  by  the 
commitment  and  concern  of  James 
Reeb.  The  concern  that  he  manifested 
for  people  was  in  the  great  Christian 
tradition.  It  is  an  inescapable  fact,  rec- 
ognized by  Christians  and  non-Chris- 
tians alike,  that  historically,  culturally, 
religiously,  it  was  Christianity  that 
taught  men  to  care.  The  concern  for 
people,  and  especially  for  destitute  hu- 
man individuals,  was  not  born  in  the 
cultures  of  Greece  or  Rome  or  the  Ori- 
ent. Nor  was  it  born  in  the  brain  or 
heart  of  a concerned  German  philoso- 
pher called  Karl  Marx.  Marxists  agree 
that  it  was  on  the  hills  of  Galilee,  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  crys- 
tallized a concern  of  the  great  Hebrew 
prophets,  and  not  in  the  studies  con- 
ducted by  their  own  philosophic  sire  in 
the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  that 
concern  for  people  was  creatively  awak- 
ened. For  that  reason,  many  disciples  of 
Marx  today  are  interested  in  dialogue 
with  the  contemporary  followers  of 
that  Galilean. 

I pass  on  to  remark  that  Reeb’s  love 
for  Negroes  was  in  the  great  Princeton 
tradition.  Forgive  me  if  at  this  point  I 
become  lyrical.  In  my  old  home  in  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  while  I was  still 
in  my  twelfth  year,  our  greatest  weekly 
thrill  as  a family  was  the  visit  each  Sun- 


day afternoon  of  a Negro  from  South 
Africa  who  was  studying  for  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  in  Inverness. 

And  how  can  some  of  us  here  present 
forget  those  two  Africans  from  the 
French  Cameroun  who  in  the  forties 
were  members  of  the  old  Benham  Club 
of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary? 
One  of  the  greatest  moments  in  the  life 
of  that  Club  was  to  have  two  African 
Negroes  among  its  members.  Both  of 
those  men  came  later  to  occupy  impor- 
tant positions  in  the  church  of  their 
native  land. 

One  of  the  most  thrilling  moments 
in  my  own  life,  while  President  of  this 
Seminary,  was  to  install  one  of  the 
Seminary’s  graduates,  Irvin  W.  Under- 
hill, of  the  class  of  1928,  as  minister  of 
a Presbyterian  congregation  in  North- 
ern New  York.  Underhill,  a former 
American  missionary  in  the  Came- 
roun, was  the  first  Negro  minister  ever 
to  be  elected  pastor  of  a purely  white 
church  in  the  great  denomination  to 
which  Princeton  Seminary  belongs. 
This  beloved  man  continues  to  be 
minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Nuanda.  It  was  no  less  thrill- 
ing when  Donald  M.  Davies,  the  first 
person  to  receive  a Doctor  of  Theology 
degree  from  Princeton  Seminary,  de- 
cided to  teach  in  a Negro  institution, 
Lincoln  University,  where  he  is  a pro- 
fessor to  this  day. 

Why  do  I mention  these  facts?  For 
this  reason.  What  is  being  done  on  this 
campus  today  by  the  commemorative 
act  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  in  the 
great  tradition  of  Princeton  Seminary 
as  regards  relations  with  the  Negro 
race.  James  Joseph  Reeb  represented 
America  at  its  best,  and  Princeton 
Seminary  at  its  best,  on  the  crucial 
racial  issue. 
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III 

But  I must  now  move  into  another 
dimension  of  the  life  of  James  Reeb  in 
which  he  stands  out  in  a quite  differ- 
ent context  as  a “Representative  Ameri- 
can of  the  Sixties.”  At  this  point  we 
confront  a tragic,  ironic  fact.  This  grad- 
uate of  Princeton  Seminary  became 
skeptical  of  the  reality  of  God.  Speaking 
becomes  intensely  difficult  as  I seek  to 
fulfill  the  most  delicate  assignment  ever 
given  me.  James  Reeb  became  an  ag- 
nostic, and  later,  to  all  intents,  an  athe- 
ist. In  the  words  of  that  much  admired 
man,  Duncan  Howlett,  who  has  written 
Reeb’s  biography,  No  Greater  Love, 
the  young  man  who  became  his  associ- 
ate pastor  in  the  All  Souls  Unitarian 
Church  “virtually  ceased  to  believe  in 
God.”  Deity  was  no  longer  a reality  in 
James’  thinking  and  living.  How  could 
this  have  happened  ? 

Here  were  the  stages  on  his  life 
road:  As  a young  teenager  in  his  home 
in  Casper,  Wyoming,  James  Reeb  de- 
veloped an  insatiable  thirst  for  ideas. 
He  was  inspired  by  his  beloved  and 
dedicated  parents,  who  are  here  with  us 
today,  to  be  devoted  to  the  Truth.  His 
original  commitment  in  the  realm  of 
ideas  was  to  what  is  known,  theologi- 
cally and  historically,  as  Fundamental- 
ism. He  accepted  that  tradition  in 
thought  and  in  life,  both  its  doctrinal 
affirmations  and  its  standards  of  living. 

In  a very  subtle  way  loyalty  to  ideas 
about  the  Bible  became  a substitute 
for  listening  to  the  Bible,  while  ideas 
about  God  and  Christ  took  the  place  of 
a personal,  meaningful  experience  of 
God  through  Christ.  During  all  the 
years  from  Casper  to  Princeton,  God 
never  became  for  Reeb  more  than  Idea. 
He  was  not  a living  Presence,  luminous 


and  dynamic,  in  his  life.  The  youth 
came  to  identify  religion  with  dog- 
matism and  legalism,  irrelevant  to  life 
and  insensitive  to  life’s  real  issues. 
Did  we  fail  him  as  a Seminary  and  as 
a Church  in  the  hour  of  his  need  P 

For  religious  confessions,  ideas  and 
traditions,  young  Reeb  substituted  a 
“light  within.”  There  was  no  con- 
sciousness of  a Voice  that  spoke,  no 
awareness  of  a Hand  that  guided  and 
controlled.  His  exclusive  interest  was 
the  goals  and  objectives  he  desired  to 
pursue,  with  no  concern  for  the  ulti- 
mate Source  from  which  light  and 
power  came. 

It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  Reeb’s  life 
that  the  goal  he  set  before  him  was  not 
selfish  in  character;  his  master  passion 
was  the  welfare  of  people.  But  it  is  part 
of  his  life’s  tragedy,  that  he  felt  he  had 
to  pursue  this  goal  alone,  without  the 
companionship  of  One  who  as  the 
“Wholly  Other,”  and  more  than  the 
“Ground  of  Being,”  could  be,  and 
does  become,  as  other  crusaders  for  hu- 
man welfare  have  found,  a living  Com- 
panion. Thus  in  personal  loneliness  and 
solitude,  James  Reeb  sought  to  be  true 
to  himself,  to  live  and  to  get  others  to 
live  noble  and  courageous  lives,  and  to 
keep  faith  with  the  best  that  was  in  him. 

And  so  the  moment  came  in  the  ca- 
reer of  this  young  minister  when  he 
felt  that  his  seminary  training  was  ir- 
relevant to  his  passion  for  people  and 
their  problems.  He  put  psychiatry  before 
theology.  He  became  a devotee  of  Psy- 
choanalysis— that  “new  religion  whose 
God  is  the  Analytical” — to  use  the 
words  of  the  great  Harvard  psycholo- 
gist, D.  C.  McClelland.  For  Reeb 
religion  came  to  mean  plumbing  the 
depths  of  his  own  being,  interesting 
his  inner  selfhood  and  its  every  move- 
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ment  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  both 
solitarily  and  in  conjunction  with 
others. 

In  consequence  of  this  mood,  preach- 
ing came  to  signify  for  this  Princeton 
Seminary  alumnus,  not  the  procla- 
mation of  a message  involving  God  and 
God’s  involvement  in  human  history 
and  life.  To  preach  was  to  share  with 
others  an  account  of  his  own  inner 
struggle  to  be  the  man  he  felt  he  ought 
to  be.  Nothing  in  his  message  could  be 
described  as  “Good  News.”  There  was 
no  affirmation  of  what  God  had  done 
for  man,  or  of  what  God  could  do 
in  man,  or  of  what  “God’s  man,”  under 
the  leadership  of  God,  must  do  for  his 
fellow  men. 

Here  is  the  irony,  the  tragic  irony. 
This  beloved,  sincere  and  courageous 
man  came  to  ignore  and  brush  aside 
the  commandment  to  love  God,  which 
is  both  the  Christian  pivot  of  human 
obligation  and  the  inspiration  of  cre- 
ative concern  for  others.  The  love  of 
one’s  neighbor,  which  is  the  Second 
Commandment,  became  for  him  a sub- 
stitute for  the  First  Commandment, 
which  is  “to  love  God,  with  all  one’s 
heart,  soul,  strength  and  mind” — and 
in  the  light  and  strength  of  that  devo- 
tion— “to  love  one’s  neighbor  as  one’s 
self.”  James  Reeb  made  concern  for 
others  the  one  ultimate  source,  norm 
and  objective  of  human  behavior.  These 
two  commandments,  however,  belong 
together.  When  they  are  separated  in 
such  a way  that  either  one  becomes  the 
sole  absolute,  or  a substitute  for  the 
other,  tragedy  ensues. 

IV 

Because  of  what  I have  just  said,  the 
dedication  of  this  plaque  to  the  mem- 


ory of  the  beloved  James  Reeb  poses 
an  agonizing  question.  It  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  human  concern 
to  which  he  dedicated  his  life  and 
which  cost  him  his  life.  I am  with  him 
in  the  most  unqualified  way  in  what 
he  did,  and  in  what  he  suffered  for 
others.  For  I too  have  known  the  mean- 
ing of  suffering,  when  one  takes  a stand 
for  causes  that  are  unpopular.  Pardon 
me  if  once  again  I become  personal. 
But  the  issue  at  stake  demands  it. 

For  sixteen  years  I have  had  to  en- 
dure being  called  a “communist,”  or  a 
“pro-communist.”  Why?  Because,  after 
returning  from  Asia  in  1949,  I pled 
publicly,  and  continue  to  plead,  that 
this  country,  in  the  interest  of  inter- 
national relations  and  world  peace, 
give  a place  to  Communist  China  in 
the  family  of  nations. 

In  the  national  situation  I am  linked 
to  the  cause  of  the  indigent  migrant 
workers,  whose  woes  have  been  so 
shamefully  exploited  in  our  country. 
It  has  been  an  exciting  experience  to  be 
associated  for  more  than  a decade  with 
Frank  Graham,  Phillip  Randolph,  and 
Norman  Thomas  in  the  “National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Farm  Labor.” 
That  committee  has  striven  to  secure 
from  our  government  and  the  farming 
community  justice  for  those  social  out- 
casts. I mention  these  two  facts  for  but 
one  reason:  Touching  James  Reeb’s  hu- 
man concern  and  the  cause  for  which 
he  died,  I find  myself  at  one  with  him. 

But  what  about  God  in  the  context  of 
this  concern?  Is  he  real?  Is  he  relevant 
to  the  problems  of  man  and  society? 
The  beloved  alumnus  whose  memory 
we  celebrate  today  came  to  affirm  God’s 
non-existence  and  irrelevance.  As  one 
who  loved  and  admired  James  Reeb, 
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and  one  concerned  like  he  was  for  hu- 
man relations  and  social  justice,  I must 
affirm  from  personal  experience  the  re- 
ality of  God  as  a luminous,  transform- 
ing, and  sensitizing  Presence. 

V 

“Someone  came  to  my  soul,”  said 
one  of  the  characters  in  that  famous 
Russian  novel,  The  Brothers  Karama- 
zov. It  is  a fact,  confirmed  by  history, 
and  luminously  and  dynamically  at- 
tested by  experience,  that  God  is  not 
“dead,”  that  there  can  be  felt  the  grip  of 
a Hand,  that  there  can  sound  a Voice, 
that  words  can  be  heard  in  poetic 
cadence  which  become  a prelude  to 
spiritual  change: 

“I  am  He  Whom  thou  seekest! 

Thou  dravest  love  from  thee,  who 
dravest  Me.” 

The  affirmation  must  also  be  made 
that  it  is  not  enough  for  Christians  and 
churchmen  to  emphasize  the  fact,  as 
do  Arend  Van  Leeuwen  and  Harvey 
Cox,  “representative  men  of  the  six- 
ties,” that  today  God  is  involved  in  a 
major  way  in  the  secular  order.  It  must 
be  proclaimed  to  contemporary  Protes- 
tantism that  God’s  presence  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  purely  secular. 

That  eminent  poet-philosopher,  Mi- 
guel de  Unamuno,  who  was  the  first 
writer  in  the  Twentieth  Century  to  be 
concerned  about  the  Tragic,  which 
today  has  become  a world  issue,  makes 
the  following  avowal  in  his  great 
classic,  The  Tragic  Sense  of  Life,  “I 
believe  in  God  as  I believe  in  my 
friends,  because  I feel  the  breath  of  his 
love,  and  his  invisible  and  intangible 
Hand,  which  draws  me  and  leads  me 


and  presses  me,  because  I have  an  inti- 
mate consciousness  of  a personal  Provi- 
dence and  a universal  Mind,  which 
maps  me  out  my  destiny.” 

Why  should  a person  be  regarded  as 
a mere  old  timer  when  he  affirms,  as 
Unamuno  does,  and  as  your  speaker 
does,  that  God  can  be  vital,  that  God 
is  vital,  in  one’s  own  thinking  and 
living?  We  have  reached  a moment  in 
the  history  of  classical  Protestantism, 
when  the  idea  must  be  crusadingly 
challenged,  that  to  be  relevant  to  the 
problems  of  the  secular  order,  a man 
must  abstain  from  any  claim  to  have  a 
personal  relationship  with  Deity  as  his 
Light  and  his  Companion  in  struggle. 

The  reality  of  God’s  presence  in 
day-by-day  living,  as  well  as  in  mis- 
sion, must  be  experienced  and  pro- 
claimed more  than  is  now  being  done 
in  the  main  line  Protestant  churches. 
Otherwise,  despite  the  New  Secularism 
which  many  churches  patronize,  and 
the  organizational  oneness  which  they 
pursue,  tragedy  confronts  us,  unless  a 
dimension  now  being  lost  or  disdained 
is  restored  to  status.  In  such  a case, 
purely  secular  forces  could  temporarily 
prevail  and  provide  leadership  in  seek-  1 1 
ing  a solution  of  the  problem  of  man 
and  society. 

In  this  tragic  hour  in  our  national 
life  and  our  international  relations,  i 
when  it  is  possible,  as  in  the  case  of 
James  Reeb,  to  be  a “representative 
American”  and  yet  lose  faith  in  God,  : 
let  us  listen  to  the  words  of  the  poet- 
prophet  who  said: 

“Tell  them  ye  grieve  for  your  hearts 
know  Today, 

Tell  them  ye  smile  for  your  eyes 
know  Tomorrow.” 
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This  is  the  Christian  hope.  To- 
morrow, God  as  revealed  in  Jesus 
Christ  will  prevail,  not  romantically  or 
rhetorically,  but  actually.  Through  a 
luminous  and  dynamic  confrontation 


of  the  secular  order  and  a radical  trans- 
formation of  man’s  life  and  relations, 
Christ  shall  prevail  through  those  who 
take  Him  seriously  in  a society  that 
will  be  worthy  of  man  and  of  God. 


PRAYER  OF  DEDICATION 


(at  unveiling  of  the  Reeb  Memorial  plaque) 

Eternal  God,  who  art  the  Creator  and  Lover  of  all  men,  by 
whom  all  souls  do  live:  We  dedicate  this  plaque  to  Thee.  We 
dedicate  it  as  a memorial  to  the  Reverend  James  Reeb,  one  of 
Thy  servants,  whose  vision  of  service  to  humanity  would  not  let 
him  go,  but  led  him  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends.  May  it 
ever  remind  us  who  remain  of  the  great  cost  of  true  love.  May 
it  remind  us  of  the  work  to  which  we  have  been  commissioned 
even  before  we  would  dare  to  pray,  “Thy  Kingdom  come.”  May 
it  serve  to  disturb  our  complacency,  to  stab  awake  our  moral 
conscience,  to  steel  our  resolve,  and  to  give  purpose  and  direc- 
tion to  our  days. 

Fill  our  hearts  with  compassion  to  love  even  as  we  have  been 
loved.  Let  Thy  Holy  Spirit  have  its  way  in  and  through  us,  that 
we  may  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  Master  who  worked  the 
works  of  Him  who  sent  Him,  while  it  was  yet  day.  Enable  our 
high  resolves  to  become  incarnate  in  relevant  acts  of  service. 

O Lord,  receive  this  plaque,  the  monument  of  men’s  hand — but 
even  more,  receive  Thou  the  gifts  of  our  lives;  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


(by  the  Reverend  Richard  J.  Oman,  President  of  Class  of  1953) 


CHURCH  VERSUS  NON-CHURCH 


i 

THE  COMING  NON-CHURCH 
Ray  Billington 


Any  suggestion  that  the  contempo- 
. rary  Church  is  irrelevant,  or  that  it 
is  dying,  causes  a good  deal  of  resent- 
ment, particularly  amongst  those  who 
are  involved  in  its  life  and  work.  It  is 
felt  that  Christians  should  not  “rock 
the  boat”  and  that  the  Church  should 
always  be  presented  to  the  world  in 
the  most  favorable  terms.  My  own 
conclusion  that  Methodism  could  not 
survive  in  Britain  until  unity  grieved 
some  of  my  Methodist  friends,  and  I 
am  sorry  about  this,  but  I believe  that 
we  must  see  the  situation  that  exists, 
not  what  we  would  like  to  exist. 

Methodism  is  not,  of  course,  alone  in 
this  plight.  It  is  in  fact  one  which  be- 
sets all  the  major  churches  in  Eng- 
land, though  some  more  obviously  than 
others.  The  Free  Churches  have  been 
losing  ground,  both  numerically  and 
in  influence,  throughout  this  century. 
The  Anglican  Church,  by  the  conse- 
quences of  being  the  Established 
Church,  maintains  the  facade  of  signifi- 
cance on  State  and  other  national  oc- 
casions; and  by  having  to  do  with  those 
buildings  and  priests  that  congregations 
could  afford,  the  Church  of  England 
would  begin  to  look  decidedly  thread- 
bare. The  decline  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  is  less  marked;  but  it  is  there 
all  right.  Work  is  having  to  be  left  un- 
done because  there  are  no  priests  to 
direct  it;  and  the  downward  trend  in 
church  attendances  is  beginning  to  be 
recognized. 


Those  Christians  with  any  genuine 
contact  with  non-Christians  (genuine, 
in  the  sense  that  there  is  a real  listen- 
ing to  each  other  on  both  sides)  know 
how  slight  is  the  hope  of  any  revival 
of  religion  in  its  present  form.  The 
image  of  the  Church  in  most  people’s 
minds  is  of  a well-meaning  but  in- 
effectual organization;  it  may  not  do 
much  harm,  but  it  is  anachronism  in 
contemporary  society,  rather  like  an 
aged  grandmother,  living  on  with  her 
children  after  most  of  her  generation 
have  gone:  it  is  pleasant  to  have  her 
around,  but  her  outlook  is  that  of  a 
past  generation. 

Indifference  of  the  Young 

It  is  among  the  young  people  of  to- 
day that  the  most  massive  indifference 
to  the  Church  is  to  be  seen.  In  the 
classes  which  I instruct  in  liberal  stud- 
ies, it  is  rare  almost  to  the  point  of 
being  unknown  to  find  one  with  any 
Church  affiliation.  This  is  not  because 
of  their  unawareness  of  the  attempts 
of  various  church  people  to  modernise 
the  whole  set-up,  but  springs  from  a 
conviction  that  the  fundamental  tenets 
of  the  Church  are  little  more  than 
mumbo-jumbo.  The  magazine  I edit, 
Over  the  Bridge — organ  of  the  South 
London  Industrial  Mission — recently 
had  some  correspondence  between  its 
vice-chairman,  Kenneth  Adams,  and 
Nick  Stacey  about  the  need  for  a new 
look  in  the  Church.  A teen-age  girl 
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wrote  in:  “No  one  can  deny  that  the 
Church  is  doing  a good  thing  in  trying 
to  ‘reach’  the  young  ‘outside.’  May  I 
respectfully  point  out  that  it  is  failing 
miserably?  This  attempt  to  buy  the 
young  at  the  cost  of  its  own  dignity  is 
an  admirable  thing,  or,  rather,  would 
be  if  it  succeeded.  But  it  does  not. 
Nor  would  it,  even  if  you  had  the 
Stones  singing  a Lennon-McCartney 
setting  of  the  Magnificat.  Why?  Most 
of  my  friends  do  not  go  to  church. 
This  is  because  they  cannot  accept  the 
existence  of  any  form  of  spiritual  Being. 
No  amount  of  beat  music  or  experi- 
mental worship  could  persuade  them 
otherwise.  Many  older  people  too 
would,  if  honest  with  themselves,  ad- 
mit that  the  reason  for  their  failure  to 
attend  church  was  a lack  of  belief  in 
God.  Atheism  is  not  confined  to  a 
small  circle  of  highly  intelligent  doubt- 
ers. It  is  for  this  reason  that  all  teach- 
ing that  presupposes  a belief  in  God  is 
valueless.  It  is  no  good  preaching  that 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  if  people  are 
going  to  say,  ‘What  God?”’ 

Modernization  No  Answer 

I quote  this  letter  in  full  because  it 
presents  the  basic  dilemma  confronting 
the  radical  in  the  Church  today.  What 
is  the  use  of  modernizing  an  outfit  with 
which  the  growing  generation  will  have 
nothing  to  do?  If  we  believe  on  the 
one  hand  that  within  the  Church  is 
contained  the  “divine  spark”  which 
offers  the  best  hope  of  a full  life  to 
mankind,  as  even  Malcolm  Mugger- 
idge  admitted  in  his  famous  Week- 
end Telegraph  article,  and  on  the  other 
hand  that  this  spark  is  being  rendered 
invisible  by  the  very  organization  which 
contains  it,  do  we  achieve  anything 


worthwhile  by  trying  to  make  that  or- 
ganization more  efficient? 

The  answer  to  this  question  will  de- 
pend on  whether  one  feels  one’s  chief 
responsibility  is  to  the  few  who  do  re- 
main loyal  church  people,  or  to  the 
growing  number — many  of  them  hon- 
est, intelligent,  inquiring  people,  de- 
siring to  find  an  ultimate  purpose  in 
life — who  simply  will  not  identify 
themselves  with  the  Church  today  at 
any  price.  The  trouble  is  that  even  if 
you  take  the  first  alternative  there 
still  remains  the  problem  of  those  lay- 
men, admittedly  a minority,  who  are 
“browned  off”  with  the  present  organi- 
zation and  desperately  long  to  break 
out  of  it.  Nobody,  in  fact,  can  escape 
from  the  dilemma  except  by  the  process 
adopted  by  too  many  who  ought  to 
have  more  integrity  and  courage — shut- 
ting their  eyes  and  stopping  their  ears, 
and  whistling  to  keep  their  chin  up. 

What  Christians  today  need  most  of 
all  is  the  determination  that  the  love 
which  was  seen  in  Jesus  Christ  shall 
become  real  among  men,  whether  they 
recognize  the  source  of  it  or  not.  Our 
task  is  not  to  baptize,  but  to  make  the 
good  news  known;  not  to  bring  people 
to  church,  but  to  take  its  essential  power 
to  them;  not  to  induce  guilt  com- 
plexes, but  to  help  people  to  find  the 
essential  depths  in  themselves;  not  to 
talk  theology — perhaps  not  even  to  talk 
at  all — but  to  express  in  ourselves,  and 
by  the  decisions  we  arrive  at  as  a result 
of  our  thinking  together,  what  good 
neighborliness  means  in  social,  indus- 
trial, commercial,  educational  and  per- 
sonal life. 

In  short,  our  task  is  to  humanize  the 
monsters  of  our  age,  so  that  the  full 
personality  of  man  can  begin  to  flower. 
In  Jesus  Christ  this  is  possible,  for  in 
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him  the  new  humanity  has  been  seen 
and  expressed;  but  the  tragedy  and 
irony  is  that  the  Church  which  con- 
tains this  mystery  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  the  universal  guide  into  the  truth 
has,  through  its  established  position, 
its  top-heavy  organization  and  its  crass 
pettifogging  rules,  become  a monster 
in  its  own  right.  We  can  tinker  with  it 
here  and  there,  but  in  the  end  there 
is  only  one  course  of  action  possible: 
like  a building  with  dry  rot  through 
most  of  its  woodwork,  you  must  tear 
out  the  lot  and  start  again. 

It  is  clear  that  whatever  does  survive 
will  not  be  denominational.  Nothing 
in  the  Church  today  evinces  our  living 
in  the  past  so  much  as  the  continued 
divisions.  A growing  number  of  peo- 
ple realize  this,  of  course,  but  there 
still  remain  many  who  assert  that  their 
denomination’s  distinctive  understand- 
ing of  particular  truths  justifies  their 
remaining  in  isolation  from  their 
brother  Christians.  These  people  argue 
that  such  matters  as  Apostolic  Succes- 
sion, or  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  the  interpretation  of  the 
sacraments,  are  crucial  in  the  life  of  the 
Church,  apparently  not  realizing  that 
the  world  amongst  whom  they  are 
called  to  minister  does  not  care  a penny 
about  the  nicedes  of  theological  dis- 
tinction. Can  not  these  apologists  for 
denominationalism  appreciate  that  they 
are  falling  into  precisely  the  error  of 
the  Pharisees:  straining  off  a gnat  yet 
gulping  down  a camel? 

I think  the  initiative  for  action  here 
will  have  to  come  from  Anglicans.  So 
long  as  they  follow  the  rule  book  they 
help  to  stifle  the  faith.  What  is  needed 
is  for  large  numbers  to  act — now — by 
inviting  members  of  other  denomi- 
nations to  join  at  their  Eucharist,  and 


by  joining  that  of  others.  Then  we 
might  see  who  is  calling  whose  bluff. 

White  Elephants 

The  next  millstone  to  go  must  be  the 
church  buildings.  A building  is  like  a 
pet:  so  long  as  “you’ve  got  it  you’ve 
got  to  look  after  it.”  And  if  the  pet  is 
large  enough  it  takes  a lot  of  time, 
energy  and  money  to  do  this.  To  make 
matters  worse,  most  of  the  buildings 
are  not  even  useful  pets  but  white  ele- 
phants. Is  there  anything  more  sicken- 
ing than  to  see  a group  of  reasonably 
intelligent  people  coming  together  in  a 
church — many  of  them  with  vital  prob- 
lems to  face  in  their  daily  lives — and 
discussing  how  to  raise  cash  for  their 
particular  shrine  ? Christian  stewardship 
has  been  an  insidious  element  in  this 
situation  for,  despite  all  the  protes- 
tations of  its  advocates,  it  has  led  to  or 
encouraged  two  evils:  the  thought  on 
the  part  of  fringe  contacts  that  the 
Church  wants  only  their  money;  and 
the  misguided  belief  among  regular 
members  that  maintaining  the  local 
church  plant  is  a jusdfiable  use  of  that 
proportion  of  their  income  which  they 
give  away. 

Apart  from  the  economics  of  the 
problem,  there  is  the  fact  that  a build- 
ing inevitably  becomes  a crutch  to 
one’s  faith,  and  even  an  excuse  for  not 
broadening  that  faith.  Would  we  have 
half  the  difficulty  in  persuading  Church 
members  about  the  necessity  and  na- 
ture of  mission  if  the  buildings  were 
not  around,  so  offering  the  easy  way  out 
for  many,  that  all  they  need  do  is 
to  persuade  colleagues  to  “come  to 
church”?  Would  the  dualism  of  seeing 
the  Church  set  over  against  the  world 
— which  most  Church  members  share 
to  a certain  extent,  whether  they  admit 
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it  or  not — be  fallen  into  so  easily  if  there 
were  no  buildings?  Would  we  be  so 
ignorant  of  our  neighbors  if  we  only 
had  our  homes  for  services?  And  would 
we  not  gain  in  the  respect  of  those 
around  us  if,  like  all  other  organiza- 
tions, we  had  to  hire  a hall  for  our 
public  assemblies? 

Immediate  action  on  this  one  could 
be  two-fold:  those  churches  with  no 
building  “problem”  could  resolve  that 
only  the  main  act  of  worship  shall  take 
place  in  the  building;  for  the  rest  of 
the  week  it  could  be  hired  out  for  secu- 
lar uses — and  if  its  present  structure 
doesn’t  easily  allow  for  this,  let  it  be 
altered  so  that  it  does.  Better  still,  let  it 
be  sold  to  the  local  authority,  to  be  hired 
for  worship  Sunday  by  Sunday.  For 
those  Christians  in  areas  where  a new 
building  is  contemplated  the  matter  is 
simpler:  they  can  resolve  not  to  build, 
and  in  one  action  throw  the  local 
Christians  back  on  their  own  resources 
as  few  Christians  have  been  in  four 
centuries.  With  the  crutch  removed, 
people  would  be  forced  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet. 

The  third  change  needed  is  an  end 
to  the  rule  of  the  Church  by  full-time 
clergy.  It  may  well  be  that  there  will 
continue  to  be  a need  for  a few  full- 
time people;  what  is  certain  is  that  the 
great  majority  must  be  men  and  women 
who  have  a job  to  do  apart  from 
their  leadership  in  the  local  Christian 
community.  The  clergy  can  no  longer 
continue  to  be  a group  set  apart,  cotton- 
wooled  from  the  world  by  their  eccle- 
siastical duties. 

Apart  from  the  good  that  this  would 
do  to  the  group  concerned,  the  chief 
value  of  this  development  would  be 
similar  to  that  of  removing  buildings: 
another  crutch  would  be  removed.  So 


long  as  the  full-time  minister  remains, 
the  rest  of  the  Church  members  are 
normally  going  to  leave  things  entirely 
to  him,  whether  out  of  deference  or 
from  laziness.  Why  should  they  spend 
time  visiting  this  elderly  couple,  or 
solving  this  teen-ager’s  problem,  or 
gathering  a group  of  their  neighbors 
together  to  discuss  local  issues  when 
they  pay  a man  to  do  these  jobs?  The 
fact  that  some  non-clerics  do  this  de- 
spite the  presence  of  the  clergy  serves  to 
suggest  what  infinite  possibilities  there 
are  for  when  he  is  gone.  If  we  can  be- 
gin to  think  of  all  Christians  as  pastors, 
and  of  the  clergy  as  the  men  or  wom- 
en who  emerge  as  leaders  of  the 
Christian  community,  helping  to  direct 
their  thoughts  on  the  problems  that 
face  them  all  at  work  and  in  their 
leisure  time,  and  therefore  taking  the 
lead  in  Sunday  worship,  we  shall  be 
approaching,  I believe,  the  pattern  of 
ministry  needed  in  our  time.  And  more 
clergy  can  do  this  now  by  opting  for 
some  form  of  “secular”  employment. 

Mention  of  the  problems  men  and 
women  face  leads  to  the  final  and  most 
important  aspect  of  the  coming  “non- 
church”: the  realization  by  all  that  we 
exist  as  a body  in  order  that  the  Chris- 
tian message  can  have  meaning  in 
the  lives  of  all  men.  This  means  that 
our  task  is  to  express  love  in  our  own 
lives,  and  to  make  it  easier  for  other 
people  to  realize  love  in  theirs.  Our 
aim  will  be  that  men  may  find  the 
“abundant  life”  of  which  our  Lord 
spoke — by  discovering  the  depths  which 
they  possess  in  themselves,  and  getting 
beyond  the  selfishness  and  materialism 
which  lie  on  the  surface.  But  it’s  not  a 
bit  of  use  in  our  imagining  that  we 
shall  help  men  to  do  this  by  the  utter- 
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ance  of  pious-sounding  phrases  or  by 
glib  invitations  to  attend  church.  It 
will  require  careful  study  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  men  where  they  are — prob- 
lems like  those  of  automation,  monot- 
ony or  management-labor  relation- 
ships in  industry,  or  of  race-relations, 
selfish  landlords  or  short-sighted  coun- 
cils locally. 

It  may  well  be  that  we  are  in  for  a 
period  when  there  will  be  no  clearly- 
defined  pattern  of  the  Church  at  all. 
In  some  places  it  may  be  that  ad  hoc 
groups,  chosen  from  local  personnel 
(in  a factory  or  a school,  for  instance) 
will  meet  occasionally  to  discuss  how 
love  can  be  expressed  in  their  situation 
(though  they  will  probably  not  speak 
of  it  in  those  terms).  And  for  these 
people  this  will  be  the  Church.  Else- 
where groups  may  gather  for  informal 
times  of  discussion  or  worship  in  the 
homes  of  those  who  give  the  lead. 
For  them  this  will  be  the  Church. 
Others  again  will  wish  to  meet  oc- 


casionally for  a celebration  of  the  Eu- 
charist— though  not  in  Anglican  Cran- 
merian  or  Free  Church  hymn-sand- 
wich style.  But  these  may  well  be  a 
minority  of  the  whole. 

I foresee  the  breaking  down  of 
central  structures,  and  the  springing 
into  life  of  local  expressions  of  the 
Christian  community,  with  different 
communities  varying  considerably  from 
one  another.  The  dangers  of  wrong 
beliefs  and  practices  creeping  into  such 
a situation  are  offset  by  the  inevitable 
freedom  from  the  dead  hand  of  con- 
formity which  must  accrue.  It  may  be 
that  with  such  a pattern  the  Church 
will  once  again  Begin  to  stand  for 
something  which  is  real  in  men’s  lives, 
instead  of  standing  as  the  guardian  of 
a tradition  which  is  generally  rejected 
because  its  essential  worth  is  hidden 
behind  ecclesiastical  jargon,  imposing 
edifices  and  clerical  collars. 

The  Church  is  dead.  Long  live  the 
non-church! 


II 

NON-CHURCH  IS  NONSENSE 
Alison  Adcock 


The  picture  of  the  activities  of  the 
non-church  is  an  interesting  one. 
In  one  place  a group  will  meet — “occa- 
sionally”— to  discuss  how  love  can  best 
be  expressed  in  their  situation.  Else- 
where— “some  will  wish  to  meet  oc- 
casionally for  a celebration  of  the  Eu- 
charist, though  not  in  Anglican  Cran- 
merian  or  Free  Church  hymn-sand- 
wich style.”  These  groups  will  meet 
in  a school,  a factory,  a private  house, 
or  rent  back  an  ex-churcb  for  an  hour 
from  the  local  authority  to  whom  it 


has  been  sold.  It  will  no  longer  have  a 
churchy  look,  except  for  the  line  of 
Gothic  pillars  which  had  to  be  left  in 
situ  to  support  the  roof;  otherwise  it 
will  have  been  reconstructed  for  secu- 
lar use,  and  with  a bar  in  the  ex-apse, 
and  the  ex-nave  filled  with  card  tables 
and  ladies’  and  gents’  cloaks  in  the 
transepts  it  should  give  quite  a human 
tone.  As  there  is  no  trained  minister, 
the  leader  of  the  group  will  “emerge” 
spontaneously.  His  qualifications,  to 
judge  from  current  experience  of  lay- 
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leadership,  will  be  a “muggins-like” 
capacity  to  be  bullied  into  doing  work 
nobody  else  wants  to  do;  and  possibly 
the  possession  of  a nice  big,  centrally- 
situated  living  room  and  a docile  tea- 
brewing wife. 

“Occasionally”  is  a fascinating  word. 
What  happens?  A spontaneous  wave 
of  emotion  and  resolve  as  on  some 
morning  all  severally  suddenly  realize 
that  they  have  an  urge  to  meet  each 
other?  Perhaps,  like  bridge,  each  meet- 
ing-time will  be  chosen  at  the  end  of 
the  previous  game?  The  twentieth? 
“No;  Bill’s  sister  is  getting  married  on 
the  twenty-first  so  he’ll  be  busy.  Not 
Sunday,  of  course.  How  about  the 
twenty-third?  No,  Gwen’s  judo  class  is 
always  on  Mondays — and  Mary  has 
Red  Cross  on  Tuesday,  and  Wednes- 
day is  Tom’s  bowling  night  . . .” 

But  anyhow  one  only  wants  these 
meetings  when  in  the  mood,  other- 
wise they  get  so  insincere  and  forced. 
So  it  will  have  to  be  done  by  a round- 
robin  on  the  phone.  “Gwen?  Can  you 
come  round  to  my  place  at  once?  Drop 
everything.  Bill  and  I feel  the  urge  to 
discuss  love  with  you  . . . Would  you 
ring  Tom?” 

It  is,  of  course,  rather  tough  on  the 
unaligned.  He  will  not  know  when  and 
where  to  find  the  non-church  function- 
ing. But  no  doubt  they  will  draw  him 
in  by  personal  contact,  mutterings  on 
the  grapevine,  little  buttonhole  pins  with 
“NC”  on  them,  to  give  him  courage  to 
ask.  Maybe  we  could  recapture  the  old 
catacomb  spirit,  with  passwords  to  the 
tomb  or  disused  boathouse  currently 
in  use  for  our  non-services? 

We  are  abstemious,  too.  We  only 
meet  occasionally.  In  these  bad  old 
days  of  the  Church’s  long-protracted 
death,  there  is  no  restraint,  no  self- 


control for  Christians;  they  can  get 
frequent  and  regular  Eucharists  all  over 
the  place,  publicly  advertised.  Some 
claim  to  find  this  helpful.  Victims  of  a 
compulsive  neurosis — Eucharist  addicts. 
They  will  learn  to  cut  down  gradually, 
training  themselves  to  vary  the  inter- 
vals so  as  to  lose  the  appallingly  routine 
behavior-pattern.  And  one  other  per- 
version we  really  have  to  quash.  No- 
body is  to  be  allowed  the  stupefying 
drug  of  “Cranmerian”  English.  Some 
people  like  it,  obviously,  just  as  some 
drinkers  like  wood  alcohol.  But  they 
must  be  prevented  from  indulging. 
Some  tastes  are  too  depraved  to  be  tol- 
erated. We  will  explain  to  them:  ata- 
vism, nostalgia,  the  dreadful  second- 
hand derivativeness  of  using  other  peo- 
ple’s words. 

Talking  of  other  people’s  words, 
what  about  the  Bible?  After  we  have 
jettisoned  the  courses  of  training  in 
what  it  meant,  in  how  previous  gener- 
ations interpreted  it,  are  we  allowed  the 
thing  itself,  old  as  it  is?  Or  would  we 
discard  all  framework  and  just  sit  there 
evolving  loving  notions  in  total  fluidity  ? 

I have  just  remembered  that  we  al- 
ready have  meetings  to  think  about  love 
and  how  to  express  it — Quaker  meet- 
ings for  Sufferings  are  rather  the  same, 
surely?  And  Quaker  meetings  for  wor- 
ship are  pretty  fluid,  and  have  no 
trained  leader,  and  take  place  in  nice 
plain  rooms  which  are  used  for  other 
purposes  between  times.  The  non- 
church exists.  Its  only  drawback  that  I 
can  see  is  that  while  personally  I am 
immensely  drawn  to  Quaker  customs, 
the  Friends  are  in  fact  the  Christian 
group  with  the  least  membership 
among  the  ordinary  chaps  in  the 
factory  and  the  ordinary  housewives  on 
the  estate.  They  are  much  admired,  but 
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they  do  not  attract  actual  members 
from  Admass. 

This  is  a problem.  The  godless  teen- 
agers and  the  man  in  the  street  show 
no  more  signs  of  wanting  to  sit  around 
in  groups  evolving  ways  of  showing 
love  than  of  wanting  to  attend  old- 
fashioned  Eucharists.  Otherwise  those 
Quaker  meetings  and  Toe  H gatherings 
would  be  packing  them  in.  What  will 
Admass  and  their  wives  join  in?  Ten 
pin  bowling  and  rave  sessions  before 
marriage;  afterwards,  possibly,  Bingo? 
Shall  we  have  two-tier  non-church 
with  jukeboxes  and  coke  in  the  down- 
stairs twilight  and  legs-eleven  upstairs? 
We  shall  have  the  people,  but  will  they 
have  religion?  Or  is  it  perhaps  the  un- 
palatable truth  that  modern  man  does 
not  want  anything  to  do  with  any  sort 
of  religion,  church  or  non-church,  and 
if  we  find  a form  of  togetherness  with 
popular  appeal  it  will  not  be  religious 
in  anybody’s  sense  of  the  term. 

Meanwhile,  in  abolishing  the  trained 
minister,  you  will  have  destroyed 
all  knowledge  of  what  religion  was 
about;  and  you  will  have  destroyed  the 
buildings  that  belonged  to  religious  ob- 
servance. But  does  not  this  give  the 
game  away?  People  who  seriously  ad- 
vocate adapting  York  Minster  or  St. 
Paul’s  to  secular  uses  are  the  same  sort 
of  insensitive  barbarians  as  the  people 
who  used  the  Parthenon  as  an  arsenal, 
or  the  people  who  have  turned  the  Rus- 
sian churches  into  museums.  Haven’t 
they  read  Philip  Larkin’s  Church  Go- 
ing? Church  buildings  today  possibly 
do  their  greatest  work  between-times. 

Think  of  the  average  person,  shar- 
ing his  bedroom  with  a relative  in  the 
matchboarded  compartment  of  a block 
of  apartments,  with  the  thuds  from 
above,  the  squalls  from  below,  the 


transistors  right  and  left  all  imping- 
ing on  him;  he  gets  up  to  the  radio, 
eats  amid  family  squabbles  and  jokes; 
dashes  for  a crammed  bus;  works  all 
day  in  a roaring,  blaring,  bellowing 
workshop;  lunches  in  a canteen  that 
resounds  with  male  voices  echoing 
off  breezeblocks  . . . This  man  is 
never,  never  alone  and  still  in  silence. 
But  he  can  be,  in  a church.  And,  in 
strange  fact,  you  do  find  people  in 
church,  on  weekdays,  alone,  on  tiptoe, 
drinking  up  stillness  and  timelessness 
while  their  nerves  cool  and  untwist  and 
the  perspectives  of  living  swing  back 
into  focus.  The  otherness,  the  dimness, 
the  chill,  the  tremendous  “unignorable” 
quiet  are  the  very  stuff  of  religious 
experience,  along  with  the  venerable 
peace  of  Stonehenge,  the  colossal  maj- 
esty of  Angkor,  the  shimmering  splen- 
dor of  the  Shwe  Dagon  pagoda. 

To  destroy  the  last  oases  of  truth  and 
silence  in  our  cities  so  as  to  belong 
more  completely  to  our  own  age  (more 
secular  in  the  literal  sense  of  less 
eternal)  may  merely  mean  that  we 
destroy  our  last  bridge  to  sanity  and 
give  ourselves  over  entirely  to  bedlam, 
because  not  many  people  have  the 
sense  to  come  up  for  air.  Suppose  our 
way  of  living  really  is  bad  for  us,  cor- 
rupting and  degrading  us.  Suppose  it 
is  because  we  are  so  far  gone  in  our 
opiates  that  we  have  lost  the  appetite 
for  better  things.  Then  to  destroy  the 
last  outposts  of  the  other  kind  of  life 
will  be  disaster,  not  the  dawn  of  a brave 
new  world.  It  will  mean  blocking  up 
the  door  of  the  cave  in  which  we  live 
among  the  shadows,  so  that  it  ceases 
to  be  possible  for  anyone  to  leave  it  and 
find  the  real  sunshine  outside.  This, 
incidentally,  will  apply  to  our  liturgy 
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— to  the  ancient  poetry,  music  and 
drama.  After  all,  we  do  not  abolish 
Shakespeare  as  antique.  We  even  re- 
vive Aeschylus  on  our  stages.  Bach  and 
Mozart  are  available  to  those  for  whom 
they  speak,  those  who  can  savor  them. 
We  do  not  tell  lovers  of  poetry  to  put 
Shakespeare  into  the  modern  idiom  or 
jazz  up  Palestrina  for  electric  guitars. 
It  could  be  that,  to  its  shame,  our 
modern  world  is  barren  of  vehicles  for 
worship,  just  as  computers  cannot  see 
visions  or  typewriters  make  symphonies. 

God  is  an  almost  lost  secret;  worship 
an  almost  dead  art;  but  the  worship  of 
God  is  something  which  for  the  health 
of  our  souls  and  bodies  we  must  some- 
how keep  alive  and  re-discover.  There 
were  black  days  in  Israel  when  there 


was  no  open  vision;  the  Lord  seemed 
to  have  withdrawn  himself.  No  proph- 
ets spoke  and  shrines  were  little  used. 
But  the  river  still  flowed  beneath 
the  soil  and  in  good  time  burst 
forth  again.  Nobody  then  considered  it 
a sacred  duty  to  seal  up  the  springs 
with  cement  and  make  an  unreclaim- 
able  desert.  Will  it  be  our  privilege  in 
this  modern  age,  at  the  same  time  as 
we  are  poisoning  our  songbirds,  chok- 
ing our  seabirds,  eliminating  our  but- 
tercups and  daisies,  bombarding  our 
moon  with  hardware  and  showering 
our  soil  with  strontium  90 — to  slam  the 
door  irrevocably  on  the  God  of  our  sal- 
vation in  whose  will  is  our  peace  and 
without  whom  our  souls  must  wander 
restlessly  in  dry  places?  Absit  omen. 
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ONE  IN  A MILLION 

The  Templeton  Prizes  on  the  Extraordinarily  Gifted 
D.  Campbell  Wyckoff 


The  Templeton  Prize  (from  1959, 
the  Templeton  Prizes)  was  first 
offered  by  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1956.  Discussion  of  the  prize 
had  been  initiated  in  1955  in  conver- 
sations between  John  M.  Templeton, 
of  Englewood,  New  Jersey,  a trustee  of 
the  Vella  and  Dudley  Templeton  Me- 
morial Fund  and  of  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  John  A.  Mackay, 
president  of  the  seminary.  The  author 
of  this  report  was  designated  administra- 
tor of  the  prize,  and  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity for  the  six  years  that  the  prizes 
were  awarded,  1956-1961. 

The  prize  was  to  be  awarded  for 
essays  dealing  with  the  very  excep- 
tionally gifted.  Mr.  Templeton  stated 
his  purpose  in  offering  the  prize  as 
follows : 

We  are  simply  searching  for  answers 
to  the  following  questions: 

What  can  be  done  so  that  the 
world  will  get  more  benefit  from 
these  very  unusual  people? 

What  can  be  done  to  discover  such 
people? 

What  can  be  done  to  help  and 
direct  such  people  ? 

The  prizes  were  thus  a search  for  an 
idea.  Location  in  a theological  semi- 
nary was  indicative  of  Mr.  Temple- 
ton’s conviction  that  this  idea  might 
have  theological  sources  and  implica- 
tions. At  one  point  he  said,  “It  may  be 
that  persons  are  born  into  the  world 


with  an  ability  that  is  beyond  the  hu- 
man, that  is  possibly  God-given.  The 
ability  may  be  musical,  mathematical, 
religious,  or  other.  God  is  putting  tools 
into  the  world  that  are  not  being  made 
use  of.  But  humanity  may  progress  by 
the  use  of  the  abilities  of  these  people 
if  they  may  be  identified  and  helped.” 
In  1956,  one  prize  of  eight  hundred 
dollars  was  awarded,  the  competition 
that  year  being  restricted  to  students  in 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  In 
1957,  the  competition  was  open  to  all 
students  in  the  theological  seminaries 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.S.A.,  one  prize  of  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars again  being  awarded.  In  1958,  the 
prize  remained  the  same,  but  the  com- 
petition was  again  restricted  to  students 
in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

From  1959  on,  the  competition  was 
opened  to  the  public,  and  for  three 
years  there  were  three  awards  each 
year.  First  prize  was  five  hundred 
dollars;  second  prize  was  two  hundred 
dollars;  third  prize  was  one  hundred 
dollars. 

Each  year  three  persons  served  as 
judges.  They  were  chosen  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  fields  of  education, 
Christian  education,  education  of  the 
gifted,  and  journalism.  The  following 
served  as  judges: 

J.  Donald  Butler,  Professor  of  the 
Philosophy  and  History  of  Educa- 
tion, Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1956. 
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Emile  Cailliet,  Professor  of  Chris- 
tian Philosophy,  Princeton  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  1956-1958. 

Harvey  A.  Zorbaugh,  Professor  of 
Education,  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Sociology,  Di- 
rector of  the  Counseling  Center  for 
Gifted  Children,  New  York  Univer- 
sity, 1956-1961. 

Harriet  C.  Prichard,  Instructor  in 
Christian  Education,  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1957-1961. 

Virgil  E.  Foster,  Editor  of  the  Inter- 
national Journal  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation, 1959-1961. 

Each  year  the  judges  met,  usually 
with  Mr.  Templeton  and  with  the 
president  of  the  seminary  or  his  repre- 
sentative, to  discuss  the  essays  and  to 
decide  on  the  winners.  The  adminis- 
trator of  the  prizes  served  as  secretary 
for  these  meetings.  Public  announce- 
ment of  the  winners  of  the  prizes 
was  made  in  late  May  of  each  year. 

The  record  of  the  Templeton  Prizes, 
for  the  six  years  during  which  awards 
were  made,  is  as  follows: 

7956 : six  entries 

Prize:  J.  Brenton  Stearns  of  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary.  “Education 
for  Creativity.” 

7957 : three  entries 

Prize:  Thomas  L.  Thorne,  Jr.,  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
“Gems  Uncut.”  Published  in  The 
Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin,  Janu- 
ary, 1958. 

795S:  nine  entries 

Prize:  Terrence  N.  Tice  of  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary.  “Whole- 
ness to  Bring:  The  Role  of  the 
Gifted  Person  in  Society.” 


7959 : sixteen  entries 
First  prize:  Roberta  B.  West 

(Mrs.  H.  C.)  of  Chinook,  Montana. 
“The  Need  for  Universality  in  Seek- 
ing and  Training  the  Gifted.” 

Second  prize:  Stella  Whitlock  (Mrs. 
E.  A.,  Jr.)  of  Richmond,  Virginia. 
“Public  School  Education  of  the 
Mentally  Superior  Child,  or  Our 
Public  Schools:  Pebble  Polishers?” 
Third  prize:  Hermann  Wiederhold 
(The  Reverend)  of  Middlebury, 
Vermont.  “The  Gifted  Child  in  the 
Small-town  School.” 

ig6o:  forty-two  entries 
First  prize:  Daphna  L.  Post  (Mrs.) 
of  Muncie,  Indiana.  “A  Gifted  Child 
in  a Regular  Classroom.” 

Second  prize:  Will  Hayes  (Dr.)  of 
Santa  Barbara,  California.  “The  Har- 
vest Truly  is  Plenteous.” 

Third  prize:  Marjorie  G.  Condon 
(Mrs.)  of  LaFayette,  Georgia.  “Value 
Experiences  Stimulating  Individual 
Superiority.” 

796/ : fifty-two  entries 

First  prize:  Philip  Marson  of  West 

Newton,  Massachusetts.  “A  Man’s 

Reach.” 

Second  prize:  Ilse  Bry  (Dr.)  of  New 
York  City.  “To  Foster  Human  Great- 
ness.” Published  in  Insight,  Quarterly 
Review  of  Religion  and  Mental 
Health,  Fall,  1962. 

Third  prize:  Bernice  M.  Weldon 
(Mrs.)  of  Austin,  Minnesota.  “Self- 
identification  and  Nurture  of  Gifted 
Children.” 

In  1962,  William  E.  Chapman,  hav- 
ing been  given  full  access  to  the 
Templeton  Prize  material,  prepared  a 
study,  The  Templeton  Essays  on 
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Giftedness : An  Analysis,  which  was 
submitted  as  an  M.R.E.  thesis  in  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary.  This  study 
is  on  file  in  the  Speer  Library  in  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary. 

A complete  summary  volume,  con- 
taining the  full  texts  of  the  prize-win- 
ning essays  and  additional  material  on 
the  gifted,  has  been  prepared  by  the 
administrator  of  the  prizes,  and  is  also 
on  file,  together  with  copies  of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  essays  sub- 
mitted in  the  competition,  in  the  Speer 
Library. 

The  substance  of  the  essays,  and 
other  materials  on  the  gifted,  are  fully 
summarized  in  the  complete  report  on 
the  prizes,  available  in  the  Speer  Li- 
brary. The  present  article  is  an  attempt 
to  interpret  these  findings  for  wider 
circulation. 

The  Meaning  and  Development  of 

Exceptional  Giftedness 

While  the  data  available  on  the  ex- 
traordinarily gifted  and  their  develop- 
ment are  extensive,  rich,  and  sugges- 
tive, they  are  also  puzzling,  perhaps 
even  baffling,  and  present  real  prob- 
lems to  one  attempting  to  understand 
the  situation  and  to  plan  for  it. 

Perhaps  the  heart  of  the  problem  is 
the  difficulty  experienced  by  many  of 
the  essayists  in  concentrating  on  the 
exceptionally  gifted,  a difficulty  ap- 
parently as  insurmountable  as  that  of 
focussing  a steady  gaze  upon  the  sun. 
This  is  certainly  forgivable  in  our  essay- 
ists when  even  such  a keen  and  know- 
ing observer  as  Gardner  Murphy  shies 
away  from  any  real  attempt  to  under- 
stand and  deal  with  the  extraordi- 
narily gifted,  except  in  general  terms: 

Rare  personalities  may  have  special, 

individualized  needs.  . . . We  refer 


not  to  the  general  run  of  “leaders” 
or  “gifted  children”  but  to  those 
rare  sports,  those  one-in-a-million  ec- 
centrics who  do  so  much  to  deter- 
mine the  course  of  scientific,  artistic, 
or  intellectual  history — who  are  often 
too  brilliant,  or  too  sensitive,  or  too 
rich  in  their  originality  to  make  good 
use  of  even  the  most  individual- 
ized, the  most  progressive  of  our 
educational  systems.  So  amazing  is 
human  individuality  that  it  is  quite 
likely  that  all  the  general  principles 
about  socialization  to  which  most 
educational  thinking  must  be  di- 
rected will  have  but  little  meaning 
in  such  cases.  It  is  hard  to  see  in 
what  way  Newton  or  Gauss  could 
have  benefitted  by  an  “enrichment” 
of  his  environment.  Each  ran  into 
himself  rather  than  into  the  group, 
achieving  the  encapsulation  which 
he  unconsciously  knew  offered  the 
only  protection  for  the  germ  that 
was  ripening  (Gardner  Murphy,  Per- 
sonality. A Biosocial  Approach  to 
Origins  and  Structure.  New  York: 
Harper’s,  1947,  p.  476). 

The  one-in-a-million  is  so  exceptional, 
so  unpredictable,  so  great,  that  to  try 
to  identify,  develop,  and  use  his  talents 
might  be  regarded  as  almost  sacrile- 
gious as,  say,  a biological  analysis  of 
the  phenomenon  of  the  burning  bush. 
And,  if  it  is  not  sacrilegious,  then  it 
is  at  least  inappropriate. 

In  other  words,  the  matter,  if  it  is  to 
be  approached  at  all,  must  be  dealt 
with  in  a spirit  of  genuinely  serious 
reverence.  Looking  at  our  data  in  this 
way,  there  are  certain  elements  in  the 
picture  that  do  appear  to  hold  together. 
We  begin  to  see  the  extraordinarily 
gifted  person  in  a setting  that  illumi- 
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nates  his  gifts  and  indicates  our  possi- 
bly helpful  and  facilitating  response 
to  him.  The  picture  and  its  elements 
may  be  summarized  by  saying  that 
within  society  viewed  as  a dynamism 
the  individual,  including  the  one-in-a- 
million,  emerges.  The  great  person 
shares  to  an  exceedingly  generous  de- 
gree some,  but  only  some,  of  the  gifts 
that  make  up  the  human  endowment. 
The  gifts  given  to  all  mankind  add 
up  to  the  oneness  of  God’s  purpose  for 
man,  which  is  thus  seen  as  a complex, 
differentiated,  developing  unity.  The 
exceptionally  gifted  person  is  propor- 
tionately responsible  for  contributing  to 
the  accomplishment  of  God’s  will  and 
purpose  through  the  cultivation  and 
use  of  his  gifts.  The  role  and  response 
of  society  in  relation  to  the  one-in-a- 
million,  his  education,  and  the  roles 
and  responsibilities  of  home,  state,  and 
church,  follow  from  this  fundamental 
set  of  relationships  between  God,  the 
exceptionally  gifted,  and  society. 

Dynamic  Society 

The  term  “dynamic”  refers  to  a situ- 
ation in  which  two  or  more  variables 
are  interacting  with  one  another  in 
some  kind  of  inclusive  system.  To  use 
the  term  in  connection  with  society  is 
to  recognize  the  reality  of  individuals, 
cultures,  subcultures,  families,  churches, 
social  groups  of  various  kinds,  social 
forces  of  various  kinds,  peoples,  states, 
and  nations  interacting  with  one  an- 
other to  produce  the  unity  and  di- 
versity (or  diversity-in-unity)  of  human 
life.  “Dynamic  society”  may  mean,  in 
addition,  the  recognition  of  divine  au- 
thority and  guidance  of,  and  divine 
participation  in,  the  social  process.  A 
derivative  meaning  concerns  the  gen- 
eration of  power:  a dynamic  society  is 


one  that  develops,  maintains,  and  uses 
the  power  or  powers  that  it  requires. 

While  the  church  from  the  point  of 
view  of  social  analysis  is  to  be  thought 
of  as  one  differentiated,  yet  integral, 
aspect  of  society  and  social  function- 
ing, the  writer  of  the  letter  to  the 
Ephesians,  in  discussing  the  church, 
stresses  its  unity  with  his  insistent  repe- 
tition of  one : “There  is  one  body  and 
one  Spirit,  just  as  you  were  called  to 
the  one  hope  that  belongs  to  your  call, 
one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one 
God  and  Father  of  us  all,  who  is  above 
all  and  through  all  and  in  all”  (Ephe- 
sians 4:4-6).  The  diversity  is,  however, 
immediately  juxtaposed:  “But  grace 
was  given  to  each  of  us  according  to 
the  measure  of  Christ’s  gift”  (Ephe- 
sians 4:7).  This  is  the  diversity-in- 
unity. The  unity-in-diversity  is  reestab- 
lished by  all  the  parts,  with  all  their 
gifts,  being  caught  up  together,  as  the 
parts  of  the  body  are  caught  up  under 
the  head,  in  Jesus  Christ:  “We  are  to 
grow  up  in  every  way  into  him  who  is 
the  head,  into  Christ,  from  whom  the 
whole  body,  joined  and  knit  together 
by  every  joint  with  which  it  is  supplied, 
when  each  part  is  working  properly, 
makes  bodily  growth  and  upbuilds  it- 
self in  love”  (Ephesians  4:15-16). 

The  church,  in  this  analysis,  is  a 
special  case  of  a general  social  process, 
as  the  data  on  giftedness  make  clear. 
How  does  giftedness  arise?  The  psy- 
chological data  indicate  that  giftedness 
is  a special  instance  of  the  interaction  of 
biological  equipment  and  environ- 
mental circumstance,  or  the  interaction 
of  inner  ability  and  the  outer  situation. 
Giftedness  seems  to  arise  from  particu- 
larly felicitous  and  fortuitous  inter- 
action of  certain  biological  (inner)  and 
environmental  (outer)  sets.  Can  it  be 
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put  in  almost  quantitative  terms?  Can 
we  say  that  in  the  gifted  more  of  the 
inner  and  more  of  the  outer  interact 
more  fully  than  in  the  less  gifted?  Can 
we  say  that  in  the  extraordinarily  gifted 
all  the  inner  and  all  the  outer  are  in 
some  unique  way  brought  into  fruit- 
ful interplay? 

The  data  stress  the  role  of  purpose 
in  drawing  out  and  focussing  both  in- 
ner and  outer  resources.  In  the  gifted 
the  purpose  of  God,  the  purpose  of  so- 
ciety (but  perhaps  not  the  purpose  of 
this  immediate  society),  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  individual  himself  achieve 
an  unaccustomed  harmony.  In  the 
extraordinarily  gifted,  the  individual 
and  social  purpose  are  so  altered  in  the 
process  as  to  be  totally  transformed, 
which  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  excep- 
tional giftedness  and  basic  social  and 
intellectual  change  so  often  accom- 
pany each  other. 

By  a slight  development  of  mean- 
ing, the  quantitative  figure  may  take 
on  even  more  depth  and  significance. 
Can  we  say  that  extraordinary  gifted- 
ness comes  when  the  whole  person 
gains  some  new  grasp  of  the  whole 
society  and  culture  in  its  whole 
natural  and  divine  setting?  Consum- 
mate purpose  is  again  integrally  im- 
plied, for  in  this  case  wholeness  is  a 
living  process  whose  power  comes 
from  the  setting  of  purposes  that  draw 
the  strongest  social,  natural,  and  divine 
forces  into  interaction. 

The  wholeness  of  the  individual,  how- 
ever gifted,  is  never  the  wholeness  of 
God,  except  in  the  case  of  the  God- 
man,  Jesus  Christ,  and  even  in  this  case 
“wholeness”  requires  special  qualify- 
ing definition.  The  wholeness  of  the 
individual  is  certainly  never  the  whole- 


ness of  nature,  the  wholeness  of  so- 
ciety, or  the  wholeness  of  the  divine- 
natural-human  interchange.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  clue  is  that  the  very  fact 
of  the  interchange  permits  each  to  be 
wholely  itself,  which  would  not  be 
possible  without  it.  Thus,  the  clue  to 
giftedness  may  be  that  the  gifted  per- 
son participates  more  fully  in  the  inter- 
change than  the  less  gifted. 

But  even  the  extraordinarily  gifted 
person  has  to  wait  for  the  slow  matu- 
ration of  the  experience  of  the  many  in 
the  whole  social  process  before  the 
moment  may  be  seized  when  his  gifted- 
ness comes  fully  into  play.  What  is  he 
doing  in  the  meantime  but  contribut- 
ing urgently  to  the  maturation  of  these 
very  social  processes?  The  exception- 
ally gifted  do  not  always  make  their 
contributions  in  the  same  way,  nor 
are  their  contributions  always  recog- 
nized or  remembered  as  such.  Whole 
participation  in  the  social,  natural, 
divine  interchange  may  result  in  eter- 
nal renown,  as  in  the  case  of  Thomas 
Aquinas;  it  may  result  in  breaking 
down  unsatisfactory  social  patterns,  in 
which  case  the  chief  contributor  may,  as 
in  the  case  of  Dietrich  BonhoefTer,  go 
down  in  history  with  an  ambiguous 
reputation;  the  setting  may  predicate  a 
peculiar  form  for  the  contribution,  as 
in  the  case  of  Jonathan  Edwards;  or  the 
social  and  cultural  structure,  however 
unsatisfactory,  may  be  so  strong  and 
secure  as  to  ignore  or  override  the 
vision  of  wholeness,  with  the  result  that 
history  will  never  hear  of  the  excep- 
tionally gifted  person  (which  may  be 
the  functional  reason  for  dream-experi- 
ence and  the  existence  of  fiction,  poetry, 
drama,  and  the  other  arts).  Yet,  in  each 
case,  the  contribution  has  been  made, 
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and  the  gift  used!  The  fact  of  inescap- 
able social  dynamism  means  that  no 
such  contribution  can  be  lost,  nor  any 
gift  basically  dissipated.  If  every  gift  is 
a special  instance  of  the  interaction  of 
inner  ability  and  outer  circumstance, 
then  the  fact  of  the  gift  having  been 
given  in  itself  guarantees  that  it  has 
entered  ineradicably  into  the  blood- 
stream of  human  life. 

Two  implications  turn  up  in  the 
data  shedding  additional  light  on  the 
matter  of  the  dynamics  of  society  with 
regard  to  the  gifted.  The  first  is  the 
emphasis  upon  universality.  The  gifted 
must  be  sought  for  everywhere;  no 
stone  may  be  left  unturned  and  no  re- 
source left  unprovided  anywhere.  The 
practical  working  out  of  the  principle 
of  universality  would  put  much  greater 
stress  than  heretofore  upon  the  role  of 
international  agencies  in  locating  the 
extraordinarily  gifted,  identifying  their 
gifts,  developing  them,  and  making 
them  widely  available. 

The  second  implication  is  that  society 
does  not  produce  the  exceptionally 
gifted;  neither  are  they  gifted  merely 
by  virtue  of  inner  inheritance.  Social 
dynamism  means  rather  that  the  great 
are  selected.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  society  alone,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word  “society,”  does  the  select- 
ing. Rather,  the  selecting  is  a kind  of 
knowing  shared  in  by  God,  the  ele- 
ments in  society  equipped  to  know,  and 
the  person  himself.  He  is  gifted  and 
called,  and  he  knows  himself  to  be 
such.  The  selection  process  is,  therefore, 
a complex  and  subtle  one.  The  most 
inclusive  and  delicate  social  dynamism 
is  thus  involved  in  society’s  selection  of 
its  great  builders,  and  in  its  selection 
of  its  great  destroyers,  of  its  great  for- 
gotten as  well  as  its  great  remembered. 


The  Individual  Emerges 

In  a strictly  biological  sense,  the 
individual  is  the  product  of  the  combi- 
nation of  the  contributions  of  two 
organisms,  each  of  which  itself  carries 
within  it  a long  biological  history  and 
inheritance.  The  combination  in  the 
new  individual  is  always  unique,  utiliz- 
ing its  inheritance  in  a novel  organic 
wholeness. 

But  the  new  biological  organism  is 
not  a personality.  Personality  is  the 
product  of  the  interaction  of  the 
organism  with  the  family,  nature,  the 
divine,  society,  culture,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  rich  environmental  dyna- 
mism that  surrounds  and  impinges  upon 
it.  In  the  environment  the  organism 
finds  ways  of  becoming  a person.  In 
the  becoming  of  a person,  organism 
and  environment  are  combined  and 
directed  by  a developing  self. 

The  process  involves  a mutual  ac- 
commodation, and  a mutual  creativity. 
Thus,  to  some  degree  in  each  new  per- 
son both  environment  and  organism 
undergo  change  and  development.  This, 
in  fact,  is  the  meaning  of  person- 
hood.  The  average  person  is  so  consti- 
tuted that  he  discovers  and  adjusts  at 
the  prevailing  level  of  organism-envi- 
ronment balance.  The  below-average 
person  is  so  constituted  that  he  cannot 
achieve  the  prevailing  balance  and 
requires  special  assistance  and  support; 
in  a sense,  the  society  and  culture 
must  adjust  to  him  in  order  that  he 
may  survive  and  make  his  contribution. 

By  the  prevailing  organism-environ- 
ment balance  is  meant  the  actual  situ- 
ation at  any  given  time  in  the  social 
order.  This  includes  the  values,  func- 
tions, and  structures  that  are  operative, 
and  the  degree  to  which  they  are  oper- 
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ative.  It  also  includes  the  degree  to 
which  they  are  dysfunctional,  thus  in- 
cluding the  ambiguities  as  well  as  the 
clarities  of  the  social  situation.  All  of 
this  will  be  mirrored  in  the  average 
person;  he  will  carry  both  the  pre- 
vailing values  and  the  prevailing  am- 
biguities along  with  him;  he  will  be 
adjusted  to  both. 

The  gifted  person,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  so  constituted  that  he  is  rest- 
less and  uncomfortable  at  the  prevail- 
ing levels  of  organism-environment  bal- 
ance. He  is  a seeker,  out  after  new  com- 
binations, a catalyst  of  change  and  de- 
velopment. Like  the  below-average,  he 
may  be  said  to  be  to  some  extent 
unadjusted  (although  in  most  cases  this 
is  not  in  evidence,  since  he  is  too 
bright  to  let  it  become  evident  in 
socially  unacceptable  ways),  but  it  is 
because  he  surpasses  the  prevailing 
norms,  envisions  new  wholenesses  for 
himself  and  society,  and  beckons  others 
to  new  achievements.  The  slow  proc- 
esses of  social  maturation  have  brought 
new  possibilities,  in  the  person  of  the 
gifted  individual,  into  being. 

Greatness  Emerges 

In  exactly  the  same  way,  but  raised 
to  the  “nth”  power,  the  dynamism  of 
society  operates  to  select  its  great  per- 
sons. Thus,  greatness,  extraordinary 
giftedness,  emerges.  A uniquely  whole 
person  has  gained  some  new  grasp  of 
the  whole  society  and  culture  in  its 
whole  natural  and  divine  setting. 

Any  survey  of  “great  men,”  or  men 
of  influence  indicates  this  process  of 
selection  and  emergence.  Men  of  influ- 
ence emerge  within  and  out  of  the 
exactly  existent  dynamisms  of  society. 
In  some  unique  way  each  reorders  the 
prevailing  ways  of  thinking,  doing, 


being,  and  becoming.  This  is  true  of  a 
Jean-Paul  Sartre  and  a Charles  de 
Gaulle,  of  a Mohandas  Gandhi  and  an 
Adolf  Hitler,  of  an  Albert  Schweitzer 
and  a Billy  Graham,  of  a Martin  Lu- 
ther King  and  a Hendrik  Verwoerd 
(whose  funeral  is  reported  in  the  daily 
papers  as  I write  these  words).  The 
same  society  selects,  in  close  association 
at  one  point,  the  extraordinary  gifts  of 
a Bernard  Baruch  and  a Billy  Rose! 

What  I am  suggesting  is  that  in  the 
matter  of  exceptional  giftedness,  so- 
ciety in  a profound  and  complex  sense 
gets  what  it  asks  for.  Out  of  the  un- 
conscious but  shared  drives  and  mo- 
tives of  mankind,  propelled  by  the 
existing  situation  (the  present  field  or 
life-space),  there  is  expressed  a complex 
of  action  and  reaction,  a creation  of 
values  both  humane  and  demonic, 
focussed  or  fomented,  as  the  case  may 
be,  by  men  who  appear  to  be  great  to 
society  or  to  one  of  its  segments. 

Gardner  Murphy  has  analyzed  this 
matter  quite  clearly,  and  his  argument 
is  worth  following  in  some  detail.  He 
first  makes  the  point  that  has  just  been 
made  above: 

Is  it  not  a fact  that  most  of  the  social 
changes  which  are  important  have 
been  brought  about  by  individuals 
who  have  defiantly  resisted  all  the 
ordinary  rules,  used  social  forces  to 
defeat  social  forces,  and  turned  so- 
ciety upside  down?  (Murphy,  op. 
cit.,  pp.  912-913). 

In  this  matter,  he  regards  individualism 
as  anything  but  obsolete,  and  points 
out  the  extensions  of  individualism 
that  our  burgeoning  technological  so- 
ciety have  made  possible: 

We  have  talked  as  if  we  were  sure 
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that,  under  the  industrialism  of  to- 
day, the  individual  does  not  count; 
we  have  groaned  in  protest  that  indi- 
viduality is  being  suppressed.  But 
here  is  a great  paradox:  the  vaster 
the  organizations  of  power,  industrial 
or  political,  the  greater  the  power  of 
the  individual  who  knows  how  to 
seize  the  helm.  . . . The  great  indi- 
vidual causes  extensive  change;  the 
personal  factor  has  become  of  colossal 
magnitude.  ( Loc.cit .) 

What  is  the  social  psychology  of  this 
phenomenon  ? What  forces  are  oper- 
ative to  allow  for  the  concentration  of 
such  power  in  an  individual? 

By  what  means  can  the  individual 
possibly  exert  any  such  power.  . .? 
When,  in  a crisis,  the  perceptual  field 
is  disorganized  but  is  capable  of  be- 
ing restructured  around  one  of  sev- 
eral different  anchorage  points,  the 
individual  who  seizes  upon  one  of 
these  anchorage  points  can  induce 
the  group  to  see  things  as  he  does. 
During  a period  of  successive  crises, 
he  who  focusses  perception  in  a clear, 
elemental  way  upon  the  meaning  of 
survival  may  direct  the  whole  cara- 
van or  take  one  route  rather  than  an- 
other. . . . 

In  a time  of  crisis  the  individual 
likely  to  become  a leader  is  he  who 
senses  the  prevalent  needs  and  knows 
how  to  structure  the  solution.  (Loc. 
cit .) 

The  fact  that  society  gets  what  it 
asks  for  in  the  way  of  greatness  begins 
to  take  on  tremendous  significance,  even 
an  ominous  quality.  Two  things  stand 
out.  First,  the  responsible  society  is  one 
that  asks  for  greatness  intelligently,  and 
with  profound  realization  of  the  social 


and  personal  dynamics  involved  in  the 
emergence  of  greatness.  Second,  both 
society  and  the  individual  have  their 
choice  of  “anchorage  points,”  or,  to  put 
it  a little  differently,  their  choice  of  the 
type  of  man  of  influence  they  will  cre- 
ate and  their  choice  of  the  values  that 
he  will  incarnate.  Murphy  winds  up 
his  argument  with  this  point: 

Many  kinds  of  leadership,  how- 
ever, are  possible.  If  leadership  that 
will  enrich  personality  and  satisfy 
its  many  potentialities  is  what  we 
want,  we  must  begin  schooling  the 
leaders  early  in  life;  if  they  are  to 
lead  effectively  as  adults,  in  compe- 
tition with  leaders  who  embrace  au- 
thoritarian methods  and  appeals,  they 
need  democratic  experience,  and  in 
particular  experience  in  democratic 
leadership,  {hoc.  cit.) 

In  other  words,  a Verwoerd  does  not 
have  to  become  gifted  and  great.  With 
a different  type  of  social  asking,  he 
would  not  have  been  gifted  and  he 
would  not  have  been  great.  Or  his 
giftedness  and  greatness  would  have 
been  directed  to  other  ends.  In  this  latter 
case,  if  our  fundamental  argument  is 
correct,  with  the  same  biological  in- 
heritance, the  gifts  he  possessed  would 
actually  have  been  different  because  of 
the  difference  in  social  asking.  Social 
asking  is  that  important  in  the  matter 
of  giftedness! 

There  is  a further  point  to  be  made 
on  the  matter  of  individual  greatness, 
however.  It  is  that  neither  the  rise  nor 
the  death  of  great  leaders  can  abruptly 
change  the  direction  of  world  affairs. 
Significant  as  is  the  factor  of  individual 
leadership,  it  still  remains  true  that 
any  restructuring  that  is  done  is  done 
on  the  basis  of  the  load  of  experience 
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that  the  past  contributes  to  the  present. 
What  the  gifted  leader  does  may  be 
described  fairly  accurately  by  the  figure 
of  “igniting  the  dry  sticks.” 

This  means  that  placing  our  social 
hope  in  the  “somehow,  somewhere, 
someone”  emergence  of  a great  man  is 
foolishness  and  irresponsibility.  It  has 
been  called  “wild  idealism.”  Society 
has  reality  in  itself;  it  possesses  thing- 
ness in  a hard,  actual  way.  This  objec- 
tive reality  created  by  society  is  not 
only  what  any  great  man  has  to  work 
with,  but  is  also  what  selects  him  as  he 
is. 

The  Templeton  essayists  are,  there- 
fore, quite  correct  when  they  stress  the 
responsibility  of  the  exceptionally  gifted 
person  to  society,  the  need  for  rein- 
forcing the  correlation  of  the  concept 
of  human  greatness  with  humane  and 
spiritual  values,  and  the  requirement 
that  basic  moral  and  ethical  education 
be  provided  for  the  gifted. 

Varieties  of  Gifts 

Giftedness  is  a diversity-in-unity;  ex- 
traordinary giftedness  only  highlights 
this  fact.  The  diversity-in-unity  referred 
to  in  the  discussion  of  dynamic  society 
was  expressed  in  terms  of  “grace  . . . 
given  to  each  of  us  according  to  the 
measure  of  Christ’s  gift.”  (Ephesians 
4:7)  This  particular  passage,  like  sev- 
eral others  in  the  New  Testament  on 
the  same  subject,  becomes  quite  specific 
as  to  what  these  gifts  are  within  the 
context  of  the  church  and  its  function- 
ing: “His  gifts  were  that  some  should 
be  apostles,  some  prophets,  some  evan- 
gelists, some  pastors  and  teachers.  . . .” 
(Ephesians  4:11)  The  point  is  that  they 
are  different  for  different  people,  but 
that  they  add  up  to  the  effective  func- 


tioning of  a working  and  well  articu- 
lated church. 

The  same  figure  may  be  transferred 
over  to  the  larger  context  of  society  and 
culture  without  really  doing  violence 
to  the  dynamics  and  processes  involved. 
In  the  total  social  scene,  gifts  necessary 
for  the  total  social  functioning  are 
given  variously  to  various  persons  and 
parts  of  society.  They  are  different,  but 
they  add  up  to  the  effective  function- 
ing of  a working  and  well  articulated 
society. 

In  this  light,  the  exceptionally  gifted 
person  is  endowed  with  an  extraordi- 
nary wholeness.  But,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  that  wholeness  is  not  the 
wholeness  of  God,  of  nature,  of  society, 
or  of  the  interchange  among  them.  The 
clue,  we  said,  is  that  the  gifted  person 
participates  more  fully  in  the  inter- 
change than  the  less  gifted.  The  extraor- 
dinarily gifted  then  participate  in 
the  interchange  to  the  “nth”  degree, 
but  still  not  completely.  The  reality  of 
diversity,  varieties  of  gifts,  still  holds. 

However,  there  is  breadth  and 
differentiation  to  be  included  within 
the  variety  of  gifts  today.  Even  though 
the  popular  tendency  is  to  think  of 
giftedness  as  a physical  matter  (as  in 
the  case  of  sportsmen)  or  as  an  intel- 
lectual matter  (as  in  the  case  of  aca- 
demics), giftedness  is  actually  to  be 
thought  of  as  broadly  as  it  is  possible 
to  conceive  of  the  society,  culture,  and 
the  human  spirit.  This  expansion  of 
the  concept  indicates  the  expanded 
consciousness  of  the  contemporary 
mind,  the  expanded  need  of  the  con- 
temporary spirit,  and  the  expanded 
functions  of  contemporary  society. 
Again,  in  the  present  age,  society  is 
asking  for  more  and  different  great- 
ness! 
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By  Whom,  and  What  For  ? 

. . Christ’s  gift.”  (Ephesians  4:7) 
The  scriptural  passage  refers  to  Christ’s 
gifts  to  the  church.  But  Christ  is  not 
only  Lord  of  the  church;  he  is  also 
Lord  of  the  world.  The  principle  and 
actuality  of  Christ’s  gift-giving  may 
thus  be  said  to  apply  to  all  human  gifts. 
Christ  is  the  creative  Word:  “All 
things  were  made  through  him.  . . 
(John  1 13)  “He  reflects  the  glory  of 
God  and  bears  the  very  stamp  of  his 
nature,  upholding  the  universe  by  his 
word  of  power.”  (Hebrews  1:3)  The 
centrally  significant  gift-giving  power 
is  his:  “To  all  who  received  him,  who 
believed  in  his  name,  he  gave  power 
to  become  children  of  God.”  (John 
1 :i2) 

There  is  no  question  but  that  par- 
ents can  give  gifts  to  their  children; 
society  can  give  gifts  to  its  members; 
and  a culture  can  give  gifts  to  those 
who  are  its  members.  But  these  are 
derivative  sources  of  giftedness,  for  they 
all  depend  for  their  existence  and  via- 
bility upon  the  prior  life  and  creativity 
of  God  and  his  creative  Word,  Jesus 
Christ.  In  fact,  the  gifts  of  parents,  so- 
ciety, and  culture  may  be  demonic  gifts 
if  they  are  given  as  if  they  were  not 
derivative  from  the  outpoured  creative 
and  redemptive  love  of  God. 

The  gifts  that  parents,  society,  and 
culture  give,  therefore,  are  true  gifts 
and  functional  gifts  when  they  are 
mediations  of  Christ’s  gifts  and  thus 
partake  of  the  fullness  of  God’s  truth 
and  love.  The  extraordinarily  gifted 
possess  these  gifts  in  exceedingly  full 
measure.  Their  recognition  of  the 
nature  and  source  of  their  gifts  may 
help  them  to  correct  society’s  distor- 
tions and  thus  to  use  their  exceptional 


gifts  to  the  end  of  the  increase  of  truth 
and  love  among  men. 

Nothing  could  be  more  explicit  than 
the  purpose  of  Christ’s  gift-giving  as 
indicated  in  the  passage  to  which  we 
have  been  referring:  “For  the  equip- 
ment of  the  saints  for  the  work  of 
ministry,  for  building  up  the  body  of 
Christ”  (Ephesians  4:12).  The  gifts 
are  given  in  order  that  the  work  that 
needs  to  be  done  will  be  accomplished, 
and  in  order  that  the  necessary  social 
structure  will  not  only  be  maintained 
but  built  up. 

The  level  of  aim  is  also  indicated  as 
unity  of  faith  and  knowledge,  and  full 
human  maturity:  “Until  we  all  attain 
to  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  to  ma- 
ture manhood,  to  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ”  (Ephe- 
sians 4:13).  This  level  of  attainment 
eliminates  the  danger  of  being  prey  to 
“every  wind  of  doctrine”  (Ephesians 
4:14),  and  assures  that  unity  in  diver- 
sity is  attained:  “Speaking  the  truth  in 
love,  we  are  to  grow  up  in  every  way 
into  him  who  is  the  head,  into  Christ, 
from  whom  the  whole  body,  joined 
and  knit  together  by  every  joint  with 
which  it  is  supplied,  when  each  part  is 
working  properly,  makes  bodily  growth 
and  upbuilds  itself  in  love”  (Ephe- 
sians 4:15-16). 

The  aims  of  education  of  the  gifted, 
according  to  the  essayists,  were  indi- 
vidual self-realization,  increased  pro- 
ductivity, and  augmentation  of  the 
reservoir  of  talent.  We  are  now  saying 
that  the  aim  of  education  that  takes 
into  account  the  fact  of  Christ’s  gift- 
giving is  that  the  gifted  and  the  whole 
social  body  may  grow  up  into  Christ, 
which  means  unity  of  faith  and 
knowledge,  personal  and  social  ma- 
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turity,  effective  ministry  in  society, 
and  in  the  fullest  sense  recognition  of 
Christ  as  Lord  and  head. 

Society’s  Role  and  Response 

The  findings  with  regard  to  society’s 
role  in  relation  to  the  gifted  and  so- 
ciety’s response  to  the  gifted  are  fairly 
blunt  and  to  the  point.  Giftedness  re- 
quires particular  kinds  of  soil  in 
which  to  germinate  and  come  to 
fruition.  The  gifted  person  requires 
freedom  and  elhow-room.  The  attempt 
to  make  giftedness  pay  off  too  quickly 
may  stunt  or  stifle  it.  The  leadership 
of  an  intelligentsia  requires  the  pay- 
ment of  the  price  of  appropriate  social 
conditions  and  willingness  to  take  what 
comes. 

In  a sense,  society’s  role  with  regard 
to  the  extraordinarily  gifted  is  to  culti- 
vate the  imbalance  that  their  gifted- 
ness will  inevitably  bring  into  exist- 
ence, then  to  incorporate  this  precious 
novelty  into  a new  and  thus  more 
inclusive  wholeness  and  social  balance 
without  destroying  or  mutilating  the 
new  element.  All  the  elements  of  so- 
ciety’s role  and  response  to  the  excep- 
tionally gifted  are  implied  in  this  state- 
ment. 

Yet  there  is  an  even  more  specific 
way  of  putting  society’s  role  and  re- 
sponse. To  lead  into  this  more  specific 
way  of  explaining  the  matter,  look 
first  at  the  famous  statement  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,  from  his  treatment  of  the 
role  of  great  men  in  society: 

We  cannot  foresee  the  advent  of 
great  men.  Those  who  introduce  new 
speculative  thoughts  of  great  practi- 
cal conceptions  into  the  world  cannot 
have  their  epoch  fixed  beforehand. 
What  science  can  do  is  this.  It  can 


trace  through  past  history  the  gen- 
eral causes  which  had  brought  man- 
kind into  that  preliminary  state, 
which,  when  the  right  sort  of  great 
man  appeared,  rendered  them  acces- 
sible to  his  influence.  If  this  state 
continues,  experience  renders  it  tol- 
erably certain  that  in  a longer  or 
shorter  period  the  great  men  will  be 
produced,  provided  that  the  general 
circumstances  of  the  country  and 
people  are  (which  very  often  they 
are  not)  compatible  with  his  exist- 
ence; of  which  point  also  science  can 
in  some  measure  judge  (John  Stuart 
Mill,  On  the  Logic  of  the  Moral 
Sciences.  Indianapolis:  Library  of  the 
Liberal  Arts,  Bobbs-Merrill,  1965,  p. 
133)- 

“Science”  can  thus  teach  society  to 
expect  and  select  greatness!  The  spe- 
cific way  of  putting  society’s  role  and 
response  to  extraordinary  greatness  be- 
gins at  this  point,  but  goes  beyond 
Mill’s  conception.  Society,  specifically, 
can  cultivate  expectancy  of,  nurture 
for,  and  receptivity  to  human  greatness. 

Society’s  role  is  to  expect  greatness, 
in  all  its  varieties.  If  it  is  true  that 
society  can  ask  greatness  into  being, 
then  it  becomes  crucially  significant 
that  society  know  how  to  expect  great- 
ness and  what  to  expect  in  greatness. 
The  question  of  identifying  the  extraor- 
dinarily gifted,  which  is  treated  by 
the  essayists  in  an  inadequate  context, 
and  thus  mainly  in  terms  of  intel- 
lectual and  personally  creative  criteria, 
is  really  one  of  the  large  cultivation 
and  training  of  expectancy.  The  gifted 
of  the  future  will  be  selected,  given 
their  gifts,  in  terms  of  what  society 
has  learned  in  the  deepest  sense  to 
expect. 
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That  this  is  no  simple  matter  of  con- 
juring up  some  expectation  quickly 
is  evident  if  one  reflects  upon  the 
Christian  significance  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  Old  Testament  to 
the  Christian  is  a generations-long, 
centuries-long  course  in  learning  to 
expect.  Every  event  in  and  phase  of 
Hebrew  history  taught  the  people  what 
to  look  for  in  greatness  and  how  to 
recognize  and  respond  to  the  greatness 
of  God  himself  in  their  midst. 

Responsibility  for  fulfilling  the  role 
of  expectancy  would  seem  to  rest  pri- 
marily with  the  home,  since  this  is 
where  extraordinary  greatness  will  first 
appear  as  a rule;  with  the  state,  in 
educating  for  and  maintaining  a high 
level  of  expectancy  throughout  the 
whole  people;  with  the  church,  since  it 
has  the  clue  to  greatness;  and  with 
international  agencies,  in  order  to  keep 
the  expectancy  ecumenical. 

Society’s  role  is  to  nurture  greatness. 
Murphy  has  indicated  that  this  is  no 
matter  of  ordinary  education.  In  advo- 
cating, for  the  most  part,  ordinary 
education  stepped  up,  the  Templeton 
essayists  have  not  been  too  helpful  on 
the  matter  of  adequate  nurture  for  the 
one-in-a-million.  Murphy’s  suggestions, 
albeit  fragmentary  and  not  closely 
reasoned,  are: 

In  some  cases  ...  an  alternation  be- 
tween sociality  and  isolation  may  be 
the  best  educational  device;  forty 
days  in  the  desert  may  be  followed 
by  a career  of  teaching,  or  Zara- 
thustra  may  relinquish  his  alone- 
ness  to  permit  intimate  contact  with 
those  whom  he  loves.  ( Op.cit .,  p. 
476). 

There  is  a link  with  ordinary  edu- 


cation, but  early  departure  from  such 
socialization  is  in  order: 

The  first  phases  of  all  education 
will  inevitably  be  profoundly  social, 
and  in  some  individuals  the  social 
emphasis  may  suffice.  It  seems  likely, 
however,  that  a sort  of  dialectical 
process  may  occur,  social  response 
yielding  to  a counter-movement  of 
isolated  self-fulfillment.  Finally  a 
synthesis  is  achieved;  the  inner  re- 
sources are  free  to  break  forth  be- 
cause of  their  dynamic  balance  with 
the  social  responses  that  have  been 
laid  down  in  the  original  organiz- 
ing processes  of  the  early  years,  and 
self-fulfillment  and  social  partici- 
pation become  one  and  the  same. 
( Loc.cit .) 

What  this  seems  to  say  is  that  in  the 
home  early  linguistic  training,  habitu- 
ation to  accepted  ways  of  doing  ordi- 
nary things,  and  personal  acceptance 
are  important.  From  there  on,  the  re- 
sources of  a basic  and  liberal  education 
are  to  be  available  to  the  one-in-a- 
million,  but  with  him  setting  the  pace, 
deciding  what  he  will  use,  and  when. 
The  same  would  be  true  of  his  rela- 
tionship to  the  church.  Its  education 
and  resources  would  be  his,  and  in  its 
worship  and  service  he  would  find  the 
fundamental  meaning,  orientation,  and 
relationships  of  his  life. 

Curiously,  the  essayists  have  missed 
the  significance  of  the  life-span  of 
the  one-in-a-million.  Their  suggestions 
for  education  are,  even  at  their  most 
inclusive,  built  on  the  assumption  that 
education  is  over  in  the  early  twenties. 
The  example  of  Plato’s  educational 
suggestions  for  the  philosopher-ruler 
elite,  culminating  at  the  age  of  fifty, 
should  at  least  have  been  kept  in 
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mind,  for  Plato  did  not  even  envision 
the  depth  of  the  question  in  terms  of 
one-in-a-million.  To  bear  the  question 
of  life-span  nurture  in  mind  would  re- 
cast our  picture  of  the  university.  In 
definitive  terms,  the  place  for  the  ex- 
traordinarily gifted  is  in  the  university, 
the  place  that  acts  as  a center  for  the 
cultivation  of  universal,  integrated 
knowledge.  Bearing  this  in  mind  might 
encourage  us  to  press  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  university  from  the  domina- 
tion of  perpetual  adolescents,  to  break 
down  the  barriers  between  disciplines 
that  find  their  expression  in  rigid  de- 
partmental lines,  and  to  turn  the  uni- 
versity from  a license  bureau  and  gov- 
ernmental hireling  back  into  a seedbed, 
breeding  place,  and  greenhouse  for  ideas. 

Society’s  response  to  the  extraordi- 
narily gifted  must  be  one  of  receptivity. 
The  ability  to  receive  requires  a social 
maturity  that  will  be  hard  to  attain,  but 
that  can  be  built  upon  a public  accept- 
ance of  the  tasks  of  expectation  and 
nurture.  What  we  have  looked  for  and 
longed  for,  what  we  have  carefully 
cultivated,  we  may  be  more  able  to 
receive.  The  problem  must,  however, 
not  be  minimized.  Much  to  the  point 
is  the  fact  that  society  is  still  trying  to 
learn  how  to  receive  Jesus  Christ. 

Perhaps  the  roles  of  particular  per- 
sons are  crucial  here.  Let  parents  learn 
to  receive  the  contributions  of  their 
extraordinarily  gifted  children,  and 
their  receptivity  may  be  passed  on  to 
the  larger  family  and  to  the  subcultures 
to  which  they  belong.  Let  teachers 
learn  to  receive  the  contributions  of 
their  extraordinarily  gifted  pupils,  and 
their  receptivity  may  be  passed  along 
to  the  school,  the  community,  and  to 
the  state.  Let  ministers  and  their  fel- 
low laymen  learn  to  receive  the  con- 


tributions of  the  extraordinarily  gifted 
in  their  midst,  and  their  receptivity 
may  be  passed  on  to  other  groups  and 
community  agencies.  In  the  parent, 
the  teacher,  and  the  minister  or  fellow 
communicant,  the  roles  of  expectancy, 
nurture,  and  receptivity  are  bound  up 
in  one,  which  gives  such  persons  their 
particular  power  with  regard  to  the 
releasing  of  the  one-in-a-million  to 
communicate  his  gifts  to  the  world. 

The  result  of  expecting,  nurturing, 
and  receiving  the  one-in-a-million  is 
movement — social  movement,  political 
movement,  intellectual  movement,  reli- 
gious movement,  scientific  movement, 
artistic  movement.  The  one-in-a-million 
is  the  kind  who  starts  movements,  in 
the  sense  of  putting  society  and  cul- 
ture on  the  move.  In  the  passages  cited 
above,  Murphy  has  helped  to  clarify 
the  leadership  role  of  the  extraordi- 
narily gifted  person  and  the  inevitable 
rise  of  new  structures  to  carry  his  con- 
tribution. Others  less  gifted  join  the 
movement  and  spread  its  effectiveness. 
The  prototype  of  this  process  is  Jesus, 
the  disciples,  and  Paul’s  role  in  the 
church  as  an  apostle. 

A Proposal 

The  Templeton  Prizes  were  offered  in 
an  attempt  to  explore  the  possibility 
that  there  may  be  persons  who  come 
into  the  world  with  extraordinary 
gifts,  but  that,  in  many  cases,  those 
gifts  may  remain  undiscovered  and  un- 
used. The  presence  in  history  of  tower- 
ing figures  in  religion,  the  arts,  phi- 
losophy, and  other  fields  gives  rise  to  the 
questions  with  which  the  prizes  dealt. 
Are  there  others?  How  may  they  be 
trained?  How  may  they  be  helped  to 
put  their  talents  to  use  in  the  world? 

The  essays  submitted  in  the  compe- 
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tition,  together  with  additional  signif- 
icant data,  validate  the  concern  for 
the  identification,  development,  and 
use  of  the  talents  of  the  exceptionally 
gifted,  the  one-in-a-million.  At  the  same 
time,  they  shed  such  additional  light 
on  the  nature  of  giftedness  that  the 
assumption  of  “inborn”  talent  becomes 
somewhat  untenable.  Rather,  the  as- 
sumption upon  which  work  on  behalf 
of  the  gifted  might  proceed  would  be 
that  the  gifted  personality  emerges 
within  a biosocial  field  in  which  the 
outer  forces  are  as  important  as  the 
inner  ones  in  conferring  giftedness. 
Giftedness  is  not  an  implanted  phenom- 
enon; it  is  a biosocial  emergent. 

If  this  be  true,  then  at  every  stage  the 
role  of  a responsible  society  is  crucial. 
The  giftedness  that  society  most  deeply 
and  widely  expects  will  actually 
emerge!  The  nurture  of  the  gifted  be- 
comes a delicately  balanced  sharing  of 
responsibility  between  society  and  the 
gifted  person  himself.  Society  requires 
self-training  in  order  to  be  able  to  re- 
ceive appropriately  the  contributions 
that  the  gifted  have  to  offer. 

It  was  the  aim  of  the  Templeton 
competition  to  produce  an  idea  that 
might  be  viable  in  identifying,  de- 
veloping, and  putting  to  use  the  talents 
of  the  one-in-a-million.  The  germ  of 
that  idea  is  to  be  found  in  the  second- 
prize-winning  essay  of  i960,  “The  Har- 
vest Truly  is  Plenteous,”  by  Dr.  Will 
Hayes.  He  proposes  the  formation  of  a 
community  agency  specifically  and 
solely  organized  to  aid  in  discovering 
and  fostering  giftedness,  and  to  create 
a community  climate  favorable  to  the 
maximum  fulfillment  of  the  gifted. 

The  data  that  have  now  been  col- 
lected, sifted,  and  interpreted  provide 
a basis  for  developing  this  idea  of  a 


community  agency  for  the  gifted.  This 
agency  is  local,  yet  its  boundaries  of 
concern  are  to  be  universal.  How  may 
this  be  accomplished?  The  aim  may  be 
set  at  the  identification  of  perhaps  one 
hundred  persons  per  year  around  the 
globe.  (Granted  that  “one-in-a-million” 
is  a symbol  and  not  a statistic,  one 
hundred  persons  per  year  actually  rep- 
resents one-in-a-million  fairly  accurate- 
ly statistically.)  Such  contacts  would 
have  to  be  established  that  eventually 
none  would  be  overlooked. 

This  does  not  call  for  any  vast,  special 
organization,  however.  Organizations 
already  exist  to  undertake  this  task  in 
various  ways,  from  local  groups  to 
international  agencies.  Neither  is  there 
to  be  an  organization  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  interests  of  the  one-in- 
a-million.  Instead,  existing  groups  de- 
voted to  the  gifted  need  to  take  on  this 
additional  dimension  of  concern  for  the 
extraordinarily  gifted.  Out  of  their 
general  concern,  they  will  be  better 
equipped  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
the  one-in-a-million  than  a group  ex- 
clusively formed  for  that  purpose. 
Where  there  are  no  existing  agencies, 
they  will  have  to  be  formed,  again 
on  this  broad  basis. 

Yet,  at  the  international  level,  there 
may  well  be  a small,  voluntary  coordi- 
nating group,  a federation  of  concern 
for  the  extraordinarily  gifted,  specifi- 
cally focussing  upon  this  matter,  and 
feeding  its  thought  and  projects  back 
into  groups  with  wider  interests 
throughout  the  world. 

Such  a federation  of  concern  for  the 
extraordinarily  gifted  would  have  three 
major  tasks:  (1)  to  conduct  the  kind  of 
studies  and  investigations  that  would 
clarify  the  expectations  of  a creatively 
responsible  mankind,  lead  to  the  dis- 
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covery  of  appropriate  processes  for 
nurture  of  the  extraordinarily  gifted, 
and  uncover  the  conditions  for  wide- 
spread receptivity  to  the  contributions 
of  the  gifted;  (2)  to  disseminate  its 
findings  as  widely  and  as  strategically  as 
possible  throughout  the  world,  and  en- 
courage their  use  as  effectively  as  pos- 
sible; and  (3)  to  advise  local  groups,  and 
coordinate  their  efforts,  in  identifying, 
nurturing,  and  using  the  talents  of  the 
exceptionally  gifted. 

The  data  now  available  seem  to  be 
adequate  to  support  such  an  effort.  In- 
deed, they  seem  to  call  for  exactly  this 
kind  of  approach.  They  do  not  seem 
adequate  for  the  mounting  of  some 
one  program  of  identification,  de- 
velopment, and  utilization  of  the 
talents  of  the  one-in-a-million.  Con- 
ceivably, however,  the  time  might  soon 
come  when  some  set  of  guidelines 
might  be  drawn  up  for  this  work, 
upon  which  there  could  be  world- 
wide agreement.  Eventually,  there 
might  be  justification  for  placing  such 


authority  in  the  hands  of  agencies  for 
the  gifted  as  would  allow  them  to  free 
the  exceptionally  gifted  from  the  re- 
strictions of  regular  school  attendance, 
to  work  with  the  families  of  the  excep- 
tionally gifted  so  that  they  might  be 
located  where  the  most  adequate  re- 
sources would  be  available,  to  set  up 
special  centers  for  the  education  of 
the  exceptionally  gifted,  and  to  coordi- 
nate the  efforts  of  church  and  state  in 
building  economic  structures  appro- 
priate to  the  freest  release  of  creativity. 

If  this  idea  were  put  into  practice, 
undoubtedly  one  of  its  greatest  benefits 
to  mankind,  in  addition  to  the  creation 
and  release  of  extraordinary  gifted- 
ness, would  be  the  remaking  of  the 
minds  and  lives  of  the  less  gifted.  For 
people  value  what  they  come  to  view 
with  expectancy,  and  they  become  what 
they  value.  A world  prepared  and 
eager  to  receive  persons  of  intellect,  cre- 
ativity, sensitivity,  insight,  and  whole- 
ness is  a world  ready  to  change  in  the 
direction  of  such  values. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


ANDREW  WATTERSON  BLACKWOOD 
1882-1966 

On  March  28, 1966,  at  his  home  in  Lakeland,  Florida,  Andrew  Watterson  Black- 
wood, Professor  of  Homiletics,  Emeritus,  passed  away  at  the  age  of  eighty-three. 
For  those  who  knew  him  personally  as  teacher  and  friend,  and  for  the  many 
others  who  were  debtors  to  him  through  his  published  articles  and  books,  his 
death  marked  the  end  of  a creative  and  fruitful  ministry  of  unusual  breadth 
and  diversity. 

Born  into  a physician’s  home  at  Clay  Center,  Kansas,  on  August  5,  1882,  the  son 
of  Dr.  Thomas  and  Bella  Watterson  Blackwood,  he  was  educated  in  the  local 
schools,  but  later  the  family  moved  to  Ohio  where  Andrew  entered  Franklin 
College  in  New  Athens  and  received  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1902. 
Initially  he  intended  to  be  a teacher  of  English  literature,  and  accordingly  he 
proceeded  to  Harvard  where  in  1905  he  obtained  a second  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree, 
tnagna  cum  laude.  Having  decided,  however,  upon  the  Christian  ministry  as  his 
life’s  vocation,  he  began  his  theological  studies  that  same  year  at  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  but  transferred  for  the  middle  and  senior  years  to  Xenia  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  in  1908.  In 
1910  he  married  Carolyn  B.  Philips.  Their  family  numbered  four  sons,  two  of 
whom  are  serving  presently  as  ministers  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  U.S.A.  In  1918,  the  University  of  South  Carolina  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  ( honoris  causa). 

The  first  chapter  of  Dr.  Blackwood’s  career  was  as  a parish  minister,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  as  an  effective  preacher  and  a loyal  and  competent  pastor. 
For  seventeen  years  he  served  in  three  congregations  in  distinctly  different  en- 
vironments. At  first,  in  the  Sixth  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Pittsburgh, 
he  ministered  to  a central  city  congregation ; then  he  became  a minister  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.,  and  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  he  served  within  the  atmosphere  of  the  “Old  South.”  Finally  he 
became  a minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  in  the  Indianola 
Church,  Columbus,  Ohio,  his  parish  embraced  a large  university  community.  His 
pastoral  ministry  fell  largely  within  that  transitional  second  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century,  in  which  new  ground  was  being  broken  on  many  fronts. 
Although  Dr.  Blackwood  had  an  open  mind  for  such  new  experimentation,  he 
never  championed  anything  of  a purely  radical  or  capricious  character.  Marked  by 
diligence  and  sobriety,  his  parish  program  was  Biblically  oriented  and  theo- 
logically motivated;  and  from  his  rich  experience  in  it  both  as  prophet  and 
shepherd,  he  was  able  to  bring  mature  and  serious  counsel  to  generations  of 
students  in  the  theological  classroom. 

In  1925,  Dr.  Blackwood  joined  the  faculty  of  Louisville  Theological  Seminary 
as  professor  of  English  Bible.  Five  years  later  he  was  called  to  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  as  professor  of  Homiletics,  a position  he  held  for  twenty  years, 
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the  last  twelve  of  which  he  was  also  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Practical 
Theology.  Retiring  from  Princeton  to  Philadelphia  in  1950,  he  continued  to  teach 
for  the  next  eight  years  at  Temple  University  School  of  Theology. 

He  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  during  these  twenty-eight  years  as  a 
seminary  professor,  Dr.  Blackwood  distinguished  himself  as  a faithful  teacher, 
as  a student  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  parish,  and  as  one  of  the  most  respected 
and  authoritative  writers  of  his  time  in  America  in  the  field  of  the  Gospel  ministry 
and  its  related  offices.  He  set  for  himself  the  task  of  outlining  the  true  nature 
and  the  vital  importance  of  the  parish  ministry  to  each  successive  class  of  students. 
He  was  a facile  writer,  and  during  his  career  he  published  twenty  major  books 
on  his  special  subject,  some  of  which  at  the  time  were  the  only  treatments  avail- 
able in  that  field,  while  others  became  definitive  works  for  study  by  fellow 
teachers  and  preachers.  Indeed  few  seminary  teachers  have  felt  a greater  responsi- 
bility for  the  needs  of  the  parish  minister,  and  through  his  books  he  exerted  an 
influence  upon  many  preachers  who  had  not  known  him  personally. 

The  passing  of  Dr.  Blackwood  marks  in  a certain  sense  the  end  of  an  era 
in  theological  training.  Theological  education  as  he  and  his  colleagues  conceived 
of  it  was  bound  to  change,  but  his  contributions  to  it  contained  a certain  stable 
element  that  even  the  rapid  transformations  of  our  generation  cannot  remove  or 
efface.  To  those  who  studied  under  him  and  worked  with  him,  he  demonstrated 
those  qualities  of  unflagging  discipline  and  honest  piety  which,  although  they 
may  have  to  be  defined  anew  in  terms  of  our  age,  are  at  all  times  worthy  of 
emulation. 

Donald  Macleod 
Henry  S.  Gehman 
for  the  Faculty 

FREDERICK  W.  LOETSCHER 
1 875- r 966 

Professor  Frederick  W.  Loetscher,  who  died  July  31,  1966,  was  a native  of 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  where  he  was  born  May  15,  1875.  His  family  had  emigrated 
from  the  canton  of  Bern,  Switzerland,  and  he  was  proud  of  his  descent  from  the 
motherland  of  the  Reformed  churches.  His  theology  had  a strikingly  Helvetian 
tinge. 

Dr.  Loetscher  graduated,  magna  cum  laude,  in  Princeton  University’s  class  of 
1896.  At  the  university  he  also  earned  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees.  The  Seminary 
had  awarded  him  the  B.D.  degree.  After  a year  of  graduate  study  in  the  Sem- 
inary he  continued  his  advanced  work  at  Berlin  and  Strassburg.  In  1903,  he 
began  his  teaching  career  at  Princeton  Seminary.  He  served  as  Professor  of 
Homiletics  for  three  years  (1910-13)  and,  then,  as  Archibald  Alexander  Pro- 
fessor of  Church  History  (1913-45).  For  a number  of  years  after  retirement 
(1945),  he  continued  as  professor  at  Temple  University  (1945-51). 

To  Professor  Loetscher’s  credit  are  significant  scholarly  contributions.  There 
is  the  early  monograph,  a Ph.D.  dissertation,  on  the  celebrated  Silesian  mystic, 
entitled  Schwenckjeld’s  Participation  in  the  Eucharistic  Controversy  of  the  Six- 
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teenth  Century.  Mention  may  be  made  of  the  magisterial  essay,  “St.  Augus- 
tine’s Conception  of  the  State,”  and  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  the  theme,  “The  Influence  of  the  Reformation.”  No  less 
massive  was  his  Inaugural  Address,  “Church  History  as  a Science  and  as  A Theo- 
logical Discipline.”  Degrees,  D.D.  and  LL.D.,  honoris  causa,  were  conferred  upon 
Dr.  Loetscher  by  Lafayette  College  in  1904,  and  by  the  University  of  Dubuque 
in  1918,  respectively. 

Dr.  Loetscher  edited  the  Journal  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  was 
secretary  of  the  American  Society  of  Church  History  as  well  as  editor  of  its 
Papers,  and  president  in  1934.  In  1939  he  represented  his  denomination  on 
the  American  Theological  committee  of  the  World  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order,  also  serving  as  secretary.  Later  he  became  departmental  editor  of  Collier’s 
Encyclopedia. 

Dr.  Loetscher  was  a rare  type  of  person  who  never  failed  to  attract  the  attention 
of  those  who  met  him.  Not  a man  of  many  words,  he  was  nonetheless,  warm- 
hearted and  delightful.  His  speech  was  marked  by  subtle  humor.  He  had  inherited 
the  pride  of  a Swiss  “burgher”  which  rests  upon  careful  education,  unremitting 
industry,  as  well  as  a flair  for  free  institutions. 

Small  wonder,  therefore,  that  his  advice  and  wisdom  were  sought  at  many  a 
level  by  Seminary  and  Church.  It  was  always  crystal  clear  that  his  deepest  con- 
cern lay  with  the  common  cause.  Never  disposed  to  offend,  he  had  the  courage 
when  necessary  to  voice  frank  disapproval.  His  whole  life  ambition  was  rooted 
in  the  community  to  which  he  belonged.  And  that  to  him  invariably  meant 
loyalty,  above  all  else,  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary. 

Such  an  attitude  molded  his  personal  religion  to  a remarkable  degree.  For  him, 
faith  was  centered  in  prayer.  His  mastery  of  rhetorical  forms,  his  use  of  the  phrase- 
ology of  Scripture,  the  theological  vocabulary  of  the  Fathers  he  knew  so  well, 
and  his  firsthand  acquaintance  with  the  liturgies  of  the  church, — were  factors 
which  cumulatively  produced  an  unforgettable  impact  upon  an  audience. 
It  was  thus  that  he  rendered  an  offering  toward  the  spiritual  formation  of  the 
student  and  the  church. 

Frederick  Loetscher  was  a man  of  the  church.  He  served  Presbytery  and  Board 
as  well  as  on  General  Assembly  committees.  These  he  regarded  as  organs  through 
which,  in  a secular  order,  the  Church  was  empowered  to  engage  in  the  quest  of 
its  heritage  and  hope.  The  only  way  for  Christianity  to  be  articulate,  he  believed, 
was  the  way  of  the  Incarnation.  That  is  to  say,  a willingness  on  the  part  of  man 
to  receive  the  gifts  of  grace  under  mundane  conditions.  This  truth  he  made  the 
core  and  recurring  theme  of  his  lectures  on  church  history. 

For  the  same  reason  he  stood  by  the  Confession  of  Faith.  He  was  too  com- 
petent a theologian,  however,  not  to  recognize  the  historical  nature  of  the 
confessions.  He  could  not  endorse  any  theology — liberal  or  otherwise — that 
seemed  prone  to  substitute  a doctrinal  statement  for  an  ecclesiastical  confession. 
In  those  turbulent  days  that  overtook  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  twenties, 
he  refused  to  take  sides  with  the  sectarian  brethren.  No  theological  conservatism 
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prompted  his  position  at  that  time.  It  was  a position  inspired  by  deep  regard  for 
the  church,  a commitment  to  its  unity  and  peace  in  the  face  of  recalcitrant 
trends. 

Such  was  the  concern  that  moved  him  to  give  unstinted  support  to  the  new 
Seminary  policy  initiated  under  John  A.  Mackay,  a policy  of  explicit  ecumenical 
emphasis  and  outlook. 

Dr.  Loetscher  was  a churchman  eminent  in  his  own  right.  This  was  the  posture 
that  determined  his  entire  course  of  action  and  record.  He  thoroughly  agreed, 
for  instance,  that  a formula  of  subscription  should  be  required  of  all  pro- 
fessors upon  joining  the  Faculty  of  the  Seminary.  In  his  judgment,  this  im- 
posed no  extra  burden  upon  a scholar,  nor  did  it  imply  abridgment  of  aca- 
demic freedom.  He  saw  danger  in  the  tendency  prevailing  elsewhere  when  a 
divinity  school  stressed  one-sidedly  intellectual  research,  because  thereby  it  might 
undermine  the  raison  d’etre  of  all  theological  education,  namely,  the  preparation 
of  candidates  for  the  ministry. 

He  was  equally  alive  to  the  issue  that  the  modern  minister  had  to  have  a first- 
class  scholastic  training.  He  therefore  gave  hearty  support  to  the  proposal  to 
institute  a graduate  doctoral  program  when  it  was  first  brought  before  the  Faculty. 
His  own  excellent  background  in  the  classics  had  qualified  him  to  conduct  re- 
search in  two  Continental  universities  with  high  distinction.  This  equipped  him 
to  communicate  to  his  students  a balanced  knowledge  of  church  history  based  on 
source  material.  He  impressed  upon  his  classes  the  fact  that  radical  historical 
criticism  and  the  propounding  of  new  hypotheses  in  the  field  were  in  the  last 
analysis  contingent  upon  conscientious  adherence  to  the  primary  sources  of  our 
knowledge.  Such  a sound  principle  of  learning  by  no  means  precluded  the  use  of 
secondary  sources.  It  did  not  fail  to  inspire  future  scholars  who  sat  at  his  feet. 

Words  culled  from  his  major  writings  might  best  depict  his  kind  of  mind.  In 
the  St.  Augustine  treatise  (p.  36),  he  wrote:  “In  general  then,  the  relation  of 
church  and  state,  as  Augustine  conceived  it,  may  fairly  be  described  as  one  of 
mutual  dependence  and  reciprocal  obligation.”  He  concluded  in  the  Reforma- 
tion address  (p.  100) : “The  whole  history  of  modern  education  emphasizes  the 
contribution  of  Protestantism  to  our  intellectual  life.  Nothing  was  more  character- 
istic of  the  outward  manifestations  of  the  awakening  of  the  sixteenth  century 
than  its  devotion  to  the  cause  of  learning.”  And  he  rightly  argued  in  justifying 
his  own  copious  quotations  from  the  Schwenckfeld  sources  (p.  IV)  that  “a  mystic 
must  be  allowed  to  speak  his  own  dialect.”  Finally,  these  words  from  the  second 
Inaugural  (p.  35) : “Church  History  is  a necessary  supplement  to  dogmatic 
theology.” 

We  the  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  desire  to 
express  most  sincerely  our  gratitude  for  the  blessing  and  enrichment  mediated  in 
our  midst  through  a versatile  scholar  and  colorful  personality  of  the  caliber 
of  Frederick  W.  Loetscher  who  for  so  many  years  labored  among  us  as  an 
honored  teacher  and  esteemed  colleague.  Requiescat  in  pace. 

Otto  A.  Piper 
Edward  J.  Jurji 
for  the  Faculty 
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RALPH  COOPER  HUTCHISON 
1898-1966 

Ralph  Cooper  Hutchison,  a member  of  the  Class  of  1922  at  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  a Trustee  of  the  Seminary  since  May  16,  1938,  died  at  the 
Bryn  Mawr  Hospital,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania,  on  March  15,  1966. 

Dr.  Hutchison  was  born  in  Florissant,  Colorado,  on  February  27,  1898,  the 
son  of  Joseph  Cooper  Hutchison,  M.D.,  and  Estelle  Mosier  Hutchison.  His  early 
years  were  spent  in  Denver  and  in  Garden  City,  Kansas.  Graduated  from  Lafayette 
College  in  1918,  he  earned  the  M.A.  degree  at  Harvard  in  1919,  entered  Prince- 
ton Seminary  in  the  same  year,  and  was  granted  the  Ph.D.  degree  from  The 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1925. 

Following  his  ordination,  he  served  as  Director  of  Christian  Education  at  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Norristown,  Pennsylvania,  and  for  two  years  was 
Secretary  in  the  Young  People’s  Department  of  the  Board  of  Christian  Educa- 
tion of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

From  1925  to  1931,  Dr.  Hutchison  was  Dean  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Religion  at  Alborz  College,  Teheran,  Iran.  He  was  President  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College  from  1931  to  1945,  and  served  as  Director  of  Civil  Defense  for 
Pennsylvania  for  three  years,  1942-1945. 

Dr.  Hutchison  was  President  of  Lafayette  College  from  1945  till  1957,  as  that 
College’s  first  and  only  alumnus  president.  At  Lafayette  he  inaugurated  a vigorous 
building  program,  and  in  his  years  as  president  the  endowment  doubled.  In  1957 
he  became  Chancellor  of  The  Abadan  Institute  of  Technology,  and  from  i960 
until  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Director  of  Studies  in  Higher  Education  with 
offices  in  Philadelphia. 

Perhaps  the  salient  feature  of  Dr.  Hutchison’s  life  was  his  unfailing  and  un- 
deviating devotion  to  the  causes  and  concerns,  the  developing  and  the  challenging 
of  young  people.  In  presence  he  was  a man  of  grace  and  command.  With  a full 
measure  of  self-confidence,  he  was  endowed  also  with  a saving  sense  of  humor. 
Those  who  knew  him  best  were  most  aware  of  his  driving  energy,  his  tireless  ac- 
tivity, and  his  largeness  of  outlook.  His  dedication  to  the  ideals  of  the  Christian 
faith  marked  his  public  and  private  life.  Not  least  among  his  impressive  qualities 
was  the  depth  of  his  loyalty  to  friends  and  colleagues,  and  his  devotion  to  Mrs. 
Hutchison  through  many  illnesses  and  increasing  dependency. 

A memorial  service  was  held  in  The  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Easton, 
Pennsylvania,  on  March  18,  1966.  The  service  was  conducted  by  the  Reverend 
Dr.  C.  Wayland  James,  pastor  of  the  church,  and  the  memorial  address  was  given 
by  the  Reverend  Dr.  James  I.  McCord,  President  of  Princeton  Seminary. 

Dr.  Hutchison  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Harriet  Thompson  Hutchison,  a 
daughter,  Mary  Hutchison  Clark  of  Leesburg,  Florida;  and  a son,  Dr.  William 
R.  Hutchison,  Professor  of  History  at  The  American  University,  Washington, 
D.  C.  There  are  nine  grandchildren. 

Dr.  Hutchison  loved  his  church  and  served  it  well. 
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The  Trustees  of  Princeton  Seminary  are  grateful  to  God  for  the  years  of  Chris- 
tian fellowship  we  had  with  him. 

(Prepared  by  a committee  of  The  Board  of  Trustees) 

KENNETH  SPERBER  GAPP 
1905-1966 

The  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  record 
with  sorrow  the  death,  on  July  5,  1966,  of  their  esteemed  colleague,  Kenneth 
Sperber  Gapp.  At  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  breath,  we  would  also  express 
our  thanks  to  God  for  our  friend’s  devoted  and  distinguished  career  as  Librarian  of 
the  Seminary.  Most  of  us  now  on  the  Faculty  cannot  remember  a time  when 
Kenneth  Gapp  was  not  our  librarian.  For  more  than  thirty  years  he  gave  the  full 
measure  of  his  professional  attention  to  the  development  and  consolidation  of  one 
of  the  foremost  collections  of  theological  literature  in  the  world. 

Kenneth  Gapp  was  born,  July  27,  1905,  in  Nazareth,  Pennsylvania,  where  his 
father,  Dr.  Samuel  Henry  Gapp,  was  a Bishop  of  the  Moravian  Church  in 
America  ( Unitas  Fratrum ).  A graduate  of  Muhlenberg  College  in  the  class 
of  1926,  Kenneth  Gapp  attended  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and  was 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1929.  During  his  Seminary  course  of  study  he  also  en- 
rolled in  the  Department  of  Classics  at  Princeton  University  and  received  the 
M.A.  degree  the  same  year  that  his  theological  degree  was  conferred.  For  two 
years  he  taught  Latin  and  Greek  at  Gettysburg  College.  Returning  to  Princeton 
University,  he  received  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  Classics  in  1934.  Later  that  same  year 
he  was  called  to  the  Seminary  as  Assistant  Librarian  under  the  direction  of 
William  B.  Sheddan  of  the  class  of  1900.  Dr.  Gapp  was  appointed  Librarian 
in  1937,  and  also  in  that  year  he  received  the  B.Sc.  degree  in  Library  Science  from 
Columbia  University. 

When  Dr.  Gapp  began  his  career  as  Librarian  of  the  Seminary,  there  were  two 
separate  and  unconnected  library  buildings.  “Old”  Lenox,  as  it  came  to  be  called, 
built  in  1843  and  facing  Mercer  Street,  was  a gem  of  Gothic  loveliness  but  utterly 
unsuited  for  modern  library  work.  The  “New”  Lenox  Circulating  Library,  built 
in  1879  and  facing  Stockton  Street,  was  the  first  fireproof  structure  on  the  campus 
but  was  generally  regarded  as  an  architectural  monstrosity.  For  nearly  twenty- 
five  years,  Dr.  Gapp  welded  these  two  disparate  archives  into  a working  labora- 
tory of  study  and  research.  This  he  accomplished  against  staggering  odds  by  initi- 
ating a program  for  the  re-cataloguing  of  all  the  resources  of  the  two  libraries  and 
by  systematically  strengthening  the  major  areas  of  theological  bibliography. 

When  at  long  last  the  two  older  structures  were  demolished  and  the  new 
Robert  E.  Speer  Library  opened  its  doors  in  1957,  Kenneth  Gapp  was  responsible 
for  the  planning  and  technical  oversight  behind  the  arrangement  of  rooms 
and  shelves.  In  the  process  he  consulted  with  faculty,  trustees,  and  especially 
with  the  librarians  of  Princeton  University,  who  only  recently  had  been  involved 
with  the  construction  of  Firestone  Library.  Under  the  visionary  leadership  of 
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John  A.  Mackay,  then  President  of  the  Seminary,  the  new  Library  assumed  a 
symbolic  place  of  central  importance  for  the  academic  community;  and  under  the 
professional  guidance  of  Kenneth  Gapp,  it  became  a highly  efficient  and  func- 
tional repository  for  both  general  and  special  collections. 

The  Library  now  contains  about  300,000  volumes  and  about  600  serial  periodi- 
cals. This  is  how  Dr.  Gapp  himself  described  the  Library  in  a statement  published 
in  the  Seminary  Catalogue : 

“While  works  of  popularization  have  not  been  neglected,  a major  objective 
of  the  library  has  been  to  acquire  all  the  basic  sources  of  theological  study.  The 
basic  source  texts  are  therefore  available,  wherever  possible  in  original  editions, 
and  in  any  case  in  reprints,  collected  editions,  and  in  the  important  corpora  or 
scholarly  collections.  The  writings  of  the  patristic  authors  and  of  medieval 
theologians  are  available  in  older  and  newer  critical  editions.  The  strength 
of  the  library  is  maintained  by  the  current  purchase  on  a standing-order  basis 
of  all  major  sets  and  scholarly  series  now  being  published  in  the  several  fields 
of  theological  study.” 

As  Seminary  Librarian,  Kenneth  Gapp  was  accorded  faculty  status,  and  he 
served  faithfully  on  several  committees,  regularly  attending  ail  faculty  discus- 
sions and  conferences,  and  frequently  participating  in  debates  on  curriculum  as 
well  as  on  administrative  matters.  A major  portion  of  his  concern  was  directed 
toward  the  enlarging  and  strengthening  of  the  library  staff.  He  constantly  kept 
their  best  interests  before  both  faculty  and  trustees,  for  he  insisted  that  the  library 
was  only  as  good  as  its  services.  What  he  gave,  he  received,  and  the  respect  of  the 
library  staff  for  Dr.  Gapp’s  leadership  has  always  been  apparent  and  a mark  of  his 
competence  as  librarian. 

Beyond  his  own  campus,  Kenneth  Gapp  put  his  bibliographical  training  to  wide 
use.  He  served  as  President  of  the  Board  of  the  Public  Library  of  Princeton  and 
was  in  the  forefront  of  the  movement  which  made  possible  a new  building  soon 
to  be  open  to  the  public.  In  i960  he  was  elected  President  of  the  American 
Theological  Library  Association.  With  his  encouragement  the  A.T.L.A.  under- 
took the  preparation  of  the  Index  to  Religious  Periodical  Literature,  the  home 
for  which  was  for  several  years  in  Speer  Library.  In  a further  extension  of 
library  services,  and  one  in  which  Dr.  Gapp  was  greatly  interested,  the  A.T.L.A. 
Board  of  Microtext  was  established  to  film  important  theological  material  not 
otherwise  easily  available.  Also  under  the  auspices  of  the  A.T.L.A.,  Dr.  Gapp 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Lilly  Endowment  Scholarships  for 
theological  librarians.  Dr.  Gapp  was  a member  of  the  New  Jersey  Library  As- 
sociation, the  American  Library  Association,  and  the  Bibliographical  Society  of 
America. 

Among  Kenneth  Gapp’s  most  demanding  responsibilities  was  the  oversight  of 
the  Book  Review  section  of  the  quarterly  Theology  Today.  From  its  beginning 
in  1944,  Dr.  Gapp  served  as  Book  Review  Editor,  and  the  high  quality  of  the  re- 
views published  over  the  years  testifies  to  his  diligence  and  his  insistence  that 
scholarship  must  never  trifle  with  mediocrity. 
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Kenneth  Gapp’s  long  and  distinguished  career  as  Librarian  of  Princeton  Semi- 
nary deserves  not  only  the  tribute  of  our  praise  but  our  resolve  to  keep  alive  his 
high  ideals  for  the  Library.  In  lamenting  his  death,  in  gratitude  to  God  for  his 
life  in  our  midst,  we  would  express  our  personal  and  corporate  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  his  family,  especially  to  his  wife,  Anne  C.  P.  Bowman  Gapp,  to  their 
son,  Kenneth  Bowman  Gapp,  to  his  brother,  Samuel  Vogt  Gapp  of  the  class  of 
1925,  and  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Herman  G.  Kolwey  of  Fairmount,  West  Virginia. 

Hugh  T.  Kerr 
Bruce  M.  Metzger 
for  the  Faculty 

HENRY  SEYMOUR  BROWN 
1875-1966 

Henry  Seymour  Brown  was  born  in  Rochester,  New  York,  on  November  2, 
1875,  a descendant  of  early  Connecticut  Puritans,  and  of  early  Pennsylvania 
Quakers.  He  was  valedictorian  of  the  class  at  his  high  school  graduation  in  La 
Grange,  Illinois,  and  again  at  his  graduation  from  the  University  of  Texas  in  1897, 
his  parents  having  moved  to  Austin,  Texas,  on  account  of  his  father’s  illness.  He 
had  never  intended  to  be  a minister,  but  suddenly  decided  to  become  a missionary 
to  China  on  hearing  an  address  by  Henry  Luce,  who,  with  Robert  E.  Speer  and 
Robert  Wilder,  was  visiting  the  Austin  campus  to  promote  the  Student  Volunteer 
Movement  for  Foreign  Missions.  Henry  Brown  entered  Princeton  Seminary  in 
1:897,  graduating  in  1900.  Family  responsibilities  resulting  from  the  death  of  his 
father  while  Henry  was  a middler  at  seminary  prevented  his  becoming  a foreign 
missionary,  but  his  whole  subsequent  life  was  devoted  to  Christian  outreach. 

His  first  ministry  was  a three-year  assistant  pastorate  at  the  South  Park  Presby- 
terian Church,  Newark,  where  he  was  responsible  for  the  mission  Sunday  school 
and  community  center.  After  a brief  assistant  pastorate  at  the  Tabernacle  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  minister,  successively,  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  in  East  Aurora,  New  York,  and  in  East  Cleveland,  Ohio.  While  serving 
the  last-named,  his  interest  in  missionary  outreach  found  expression  in  his  being 
one  of  the  leaders  in  developing  the  Board  of  Church  Extension  for  Cleveland 
Presbytery.  His  next  pastorate  was  of  the  Lakeview  Presbyterian  Church  in  Chi- 
cago, which  had  just  built  a parish  house  for  its  social  program. 

In  1918  he  became  the  first  full-time  superintendent  of  the  Church  Extension 
Board  of  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago,  a responsibility  which  he  filled  with  great 
distinction  for  nineteen  years,  and  to  which,  in  1923,  was  added  the  office  of  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  presbytery.  Dr.  Brown  later  said  that  he  had  once  intended  to 
carry  the  gospel  overseas;  but  now  he  had  the  opportunity  of  bringing  the  gospel 
to  thousands  who  had  come  to  Chicago  from  many  lands,  speaking  many  differ- 
ent languages.  Under  his  leadership  the  presbytery  developed  a notable  program  of 
thirteen  neighborhood  houses  with  varied  social  activities,  in  addition  to  missions 
in  numerous  tongues.  He  had  responsibility  also  for  helping  to  found  suburban 
churches  and  prior  to  the  depression  he  averaged  three  new  churches  a year.  By 
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the  time  he  left  this  work,  the  Church  Extension  Board  was  aiding  forty  churches 
in  newer  sections  of  the  city,  and  the  recorded  attendance  at  all  of  the  Board’s 
institutions  aggregated  more  than  a million  a year. 

At  a time  of  serious  controversy  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  while  Dr.  Brown 
was  still  in  Chicago,  he  was  appointed  in  1935  chairman  of  a Special  Commission 
of  Nine  of  the  General  Assembly,  created  “for  the  purpose  of  visiting,  in  a friendly 
and  co-operative  way,”  certain  very  influential  presbyteries.  He  brought  to  this 
delicate  task  the  energy  and  firmness  of  purpose  as  well  as  the  great  kindness  and 
understanding  that  characterized  his  whole  life.  The  service  which  he  rendered  at 
this  juncture  proved  to  be  permanently  constructive. 

In  1937  Dr.  Brown  accepted  the  invitation  to  become  Vice  President  of  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  the  first  person  in  the  Seminary’s  history  to  hold  that 
office.  His  principal  responsibility  was  the  promotion  of  the  Seminary’s  financial 
interests.  At  that  time  none  of  the  Presbyterian  theological  institutions  were  re- 
ceiving financial  aid  from  the  denomination.  Princeton’s  endowment  was  small, 
and  the  Seminary  was  incurring  an  annual  deficit.  If  the  institution  was  to  enter 
upon  the  expanded  program  which  was  envisaged,  and  for  which  the  times  called, 
greatly  increased  revenues  would  be  needed. 

Dr.  Brown  immediately  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  educating  the  Presby- 
terian Church  as  to  its  duty  of  giving  more  adequate  support  to  theological  educa- 
tion. With  the  hearty  support  of  the  Choir  Director,  Dr.  David  Hugh  Jones,  Dr. 
Brown  travelled  with  the  Seminary  choir  for  nine  years,  rarely  missing  a service, 
as  they  visited  three  or  more  churches  each  Sunday.  In  every  church  visited,  Dr. 
Brown  emphasized  the  Presbyterian  Church’s  need  for  an  adequately  prepared 
ministry,  and  the  seminaries’  need  for  the  Church’s  support.  Through  church 
newspapers  and  widely  circulated  pamphlets  he  broadcast  the  same  message.  As  a 
result  of  his  energetic  labors,  and  of  strong  leadership  by  President  Mackay  and 
by  representatives  of  other  seminaries,  the  Presbyterian  Church  soon  moved 
toward  more  adequate  support  of  theological  education.  Dr.  Brown  founded  an 
annuity  plan  of  giving  to  Princeton  Seminary,  and  raised  a substantial  sum  toward 
the  building  of  the  Campus  Center. 

When  Dr.  Brown  retired  from  the  Vice  Presidency  of  Princeton  Seminary  in 
1946,  he  entered  upon  one  more  career.  Moving  to  Glen  Burnie,  Maryland,  he 
noticed  around  him  real  estate  developments,  and,  with  the  hearty  endorsement 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  he  devoted  himself  to  door  to  door  visitation  and  to 
conducting  Sunday  services  in  the  local  high  school  building.  The  result  of  these 
labors  was  the  organization  of  the  Harundale  Presbyterian  Church,  which  at  the 
time  of  his  death  had  more  than  a thousand  members.  To  the  end  Dr.  Brown  was, 
in  spirit,  a Christian  missionary. 

In  1907  Dr.  Brown  had  married  Emma  Slee  Underhill,  by  whom  he  had  three 
children — Fletcher  Gridley,  Katherine  Underhill,  and  Henry  Seymour,  all  three 
of  whom  survive  him.  Mrs.  Brown  died  in  1947.  In  1948  he  married  L.  Margaret 
Houston  who  survives  him.  In  1917,  Blackburn  College  honored  him  with  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  ( honoris  causa).  Dr.  Brown  died  on  May  16,  1966. 
Interment  was  in  the  Lorraine  Park  Cemetery  in  Baltimore. 
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Dr.  Brown  had  a great  gift  for  friendship.  It  was  not  only  his  warm  smile  and 
kindly  voice  and  manner  that  drew  men  to  him.  The  whole  story  of  his  private 
and  public  life  is  a record  of  self-giving,  compassion,  and  eagerness  to  serve.  When 
occasionally  he  attended  Princeton  Seminary  reunions  before  joining  the  Seminary 
administration,  he  was  intimately  greeted  as  an  old  friend.  In  adjudication,  his 
justice  and  wisdom  were  trusted.  In  financial  promotion,  his  own  self-giving  spirit 
proved  contagious.  Students  on  the  long  choir  trips  were  drawn  to  him,  profited 
from  his  ministerial  experience,  and  found  their  lives  permanently  enriched  by 
fellowship  with  him.  Seminary  colleagues  respected  and  loved  him.  His  words  and 
life  were  a Christian  witness,  the  influence  of  which  will  long  continue. 

David  Hugh  Jones 
Lefferts  A.  Loetscher, 
for  the  Faculty 


MEMORIAL  PRAYER 

(Prayer  offered  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Homrighausen  at  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of 
these  memorial  tributes  at  the  meeung  of  the  Faculty,  September  13,  1966) 

O Lord,  Thou  hast  been  in  our  dwelling  place  in  all  generations.  Before  Thy  face  the 
generations  rise  and  pass  away;  Thou  callest  them  into  being,  they  spend  their  years  as  a 
tale  that  is  told,  and  they  return  to  the  dust  from  whence  they  came.  Yet,  Thou  art  the 
hope  of  the  ends  of  the  earth;  unto  Thee  shall  all  flesh  come.  Thou  art  the  help  of  Thy 
people  in  all  ages  and  their  eternal  home.  Hear  us  as  we  stand  in  solemn  company  to 
thank  Thee  for  Thy  servants  whom  we  remember  before  Thee,  to  commend  their  loved 
ones  to  Thy  faithful  care,  and  to  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  the  service  in  which  they  found 
their  peace. 

We  thank  Thee  for  Andrew  Blackwood;  for  his  distinguished  and  influential  list  of 
literary  achievements;  for  his  personal  interest  in  generations  of  students  in  their  prepara- 
tion for  the  preaching  ministry;  for  his  life-long  love  for  the  parish  ministry  and  its  people; 
for  his  dedicated  schedule  of  work  often  pursued  in  the  face  of  infirmities;  and  for  his  long 
and  fruitful  service  to  this  and  other  Seminaries,  to  the  ministry,  and  to  the  whole  Church. 

We  thank  Thee  for  Henry  Brown;  for  his  deep  love  for  the  Church;  for  his  distinguished 
leadership  in  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago  and  in  the  Councils  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church;  for  his  inspiration  to  the  Seminary  Choir  and  especially  to  the  students  who  heard 
him  speak  and  who  sought  his  counsel;  for  his  gracious  friendliness;  for  his  concern  for  the 
theological  education  and  its  place  in  the  life  of  the  church;  and  for  the  warmth  and 
contagion  of  his  evangelical  faith. 

We  thank  Thee  for  Kenneth  Gapp;  for  his  love  of  the  classics  and  classical  learning;  for 
his  dedication  to  meticulous  scholarship;  for  his  concern  for  the  lore  of  theological  thought 
enshrined  in  the  Speer  Library  of  which  he  was  a jealous  custodian;  for  his  quiet  and 
conscientious  faithfulness  to  his  daily  tasks;  for  his  patient  bearing  of  a life-long  “thorn” 
in  his  flesh;  and  for  his  shy  humility  which  hid  a deep  personal  devotion  to  Jesus  Christ. 

We  thank  Thee  for  Frederick  Loetscher;  for  his  long  and  distinguished  service  to  the 
Seminary;  for  his  scholarly  dedication  to  Church  History  as  a high  scientific  discipline;  for 
his  noble  bearing  as  a gentleman;  for  his  scholarly  knowledge  of  and  love  for  the  great 
theologians  of  the  Church,  especially  Calvin  and  Augustine;  for  his  masterful  use  of  the 
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English  language  in  classroom  lecture,  Church  worship,  and  Chapel  Service;  and  for  his 
mature  judgment  in  one  of  the  critical  eras  of  the  Church. 

For  these  Thy  servants,  O Lord,  we  give  Thee  hearty  thanks,  and  we  praise  Thee  for 
their  several  gifts  which  have  richly  blest  us  and  our  generation. 

O Thou,  Father  of  all  mercies  and  God  of  all  comfort,  grant  unto  those  bereft  of  their 
loved  ones  the  assurance  of  Thy  tender  care,  Thine  abiding  presence,  and  Thine  invincible 
hope. 

Teach  us  who  remain,  O God,  to  number  our  days  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto 
wisdom.  And  seeing  “we  are  surrounded  with  so  great  a cloud  of  witnesses,”  help  us  to 
lay  aside  every  weight  and  the  sins  that  so  easily  beset  us,  that  we  may  run  the  course  that 
is  set  before  us,  with  perseverance,  looking  unto  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith, 
who  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him  endured  the  Cross,  despising  the  same,  and  is  now 
seated  on  Thy  right  hand.  And  unto  Thee,  most  blessed  Trinity,  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit,  we  ascribe  all  honor  and  glory  for  ever.  Amen. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


History  and  Theology 

Theology  for  Renewal,  by  Karl  Rah- 
ner,  S.J.  Sheed  and  Ward,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  1964.  Pp.  183.  $4.00. 

The  Trouble  with  the  Church,  by 
Helmut  Thielicke.  Harper  & Row,  New 
York,  1965.  Pp.  136.  $3.50. 

The  phrase,  “renewal  of  the  Church,”  like 
“study  in  depth,”  has  become  an  ecumenical 
cliche,  and  at  this  point  should  be  honorably 
retired.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  Church 
is  in  desperate  need  of  revival  and  renewal 
if  she  is  to  move  beyond  the  present  crisis 
of  faith  and  impasse  in  mission.  A large 
body  of  literature  on  the  renewal  theme  has 
been  produced  in  the  past  decade.  Much  of 
it  has  dealt  with  experiments  in  old  and  new 
forms  of  worship,  witness,  and  service,  while 
other  studies  have  analyzed  the  Church  and 
her  mission  from  almost  every  perspective. 
Analysis,  of  course,  may  lead  to  paralysis,  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  out  of  this  ferment  will 
come  a chastened  and  redeemed  Church,  one 
that  has  rediscovered  her  central  purpose, 
foresworn  all  claims  to  triumphalism,  and 
determined  to  be  Christ’s  servant  to  the 
world. 

These  volumes  by  two  of  Europe’s  best 
known  theologians,  one  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  other  Protestant,  are  addressed  to  “in- 
siders,” those  who  are  not  alienated  from 
the  Church  but  are  concerned  about  her 
health,  and  the  authors  are,  on  the  whole,  opti- 
mistic about  the  future  of  the  Church’s  mis- 
sion. Rahner,  for  example,  declares:  “It  is 
really  only  now  that  Christianity  is  beginning 
to  have  its  true  opportunity.  For  what  Chris- 
tianity, as  the  religion  of  all  men,  has  al- 
ways been  looking  for — one  single  world 
with  one  united  history — is  only  now  begin- 
ning to  exist.  And  only  now  that  machines 
are  doing  his  work  for  him  is  man  going  to 
have  time  to  get  his  head  and  heart  free  for 
God  and  his  service.  Only  now  is  the  riddle 
of  the  world  deciphered  to  such  a degree, 
and  man  himself  disillusioned  to  such  a point, 
that  he  is  no  longer  liable  to  confuse  the 
world  with  God.” 


Karl  Rahner  is  perhaps  the  most  influential 
Catholic  theologian  of  this  generation.  Many 
of  his  works,  like  Thielicke’s,  have  been 
translated  into  English,  his  influence  on  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  was  substantial,  and 
Catholic  seminarians  follow  him  now  as 
Protestants  once  followed  Barth.  While  The- 
ology  for  Renewal  deals  with  specifically 
Roman  Catholic  issues,  Protestant  readers  will 
find  it  profitable  both  for  the  insights  it 
contains  on  the  various  movements  within 
Catholicism  today  and  for  the  similarities 
between  the  problems  with  which  both  tradi- 
tions are  wrestling.  These  include  the 
Church’s  polity,  the  renewal  of  the  diaconate, 
the  status  of  the  layman,  theological  educa- 
tion, and  the  role  of  the  Christian  teacher. 

Helmut  Thielicke  is  best  known  in  Amer- 
ica for  his  preaching,  and  it  will  occasion 
little  surprise  that  the  place  of  preaching 
looms  large  in  his  call  for  renewal.  His 
analysis  of  the  decline  of  preaching,  its  loss 
of  Biblical  perspective  and  thrust,  its  lack 
of  intellectuality,  its  decadent  language,  its 
abstraction,  and  its  tedium,  should  drive 
every  reader  who  has  been  ordained  to  the 
office  of  minister  of  the  Word  of  God  to  a 
fresh  resolve  to  take  more  seriously  his 
responsibility  for  sermon  preparation  and  de- 
livery. For  preaching  remains  central  to  the 
life  of  the  Church,  and  its  promise  continues 
to  be  fulfilled  whenever  it  is  done  in  such 
a way  that  God’s  grace  is  brought  to  bear 
on  the  human  condition  to  illumine,  restore, 
and  enlarge  it. 

Both  authors  emphasize  the  credibility  of 
the  witness  of  priest  and  pastor  as  the  start- 
ing point  of  renewal,  for  renewed  faith  as 
well  as  judgment  must  begin  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord.  Thielicke  writes  “that  hitherto 
Protestantism  has  given  far  too  much  thought 
to  faith  and  far  too  little  to  the  problem  of 
credibility,”  and  Rahner  insists  that  “if  any- 
one wants  to  have  the  Church  changed,  he 
must  make  himself  the  starting  point  of  re- 
newal. For  the  critic  himself  is  part  of  what 
the  Church  is  suffering  from.”  Thielicke  is 
open  to  criticism  for  conceiving  credibility 
too  narrowly,  but  the  emphasis  on  personal 
discipline  is  a welcome  one.  One  of  the  prim- 
ary tasks  of  ecumenical  theology  today  is  to 
clarify  the  meaning  of  a Christian  style  of  life 
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not  just  for  the  layman  but  especially  for  the 
minister.  These  studies  are  valuable  for  the 
pointers  they  give  in  this  direction. 

James  I.  McCord 

Scripture  and  Ecumenism,  edited  by 
Leonard  J.  Swidler.  Duquesne  Univer- 
sity Press,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1965.  Pp. 
197.  $4.95. 

This  volume  grew  out  of  a seminar  on  the 
theme  of  Scripture  and  Ecumenism  con- 
ducted by  Duquesne  University  in  coopera- 
tion with  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary, 
contains  chapters  by  Orthodox,  Catholic, 
Protestant,  and  Jewish  scholars,  and  makes 
a contribudon  toward  the  clarification  of  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  ecumenical 
theology,  the  question  of  authority.  Unfor- 
tunately the  editor  defines  the  issue  too  nar- 
rowly in  his  introductory  essay,  equating 
‘‘'the  ecumenical  problem”  with  “the  magister- 
ium,  the  teaching  power  of  the  Church: 
can  the  Church’s  magisterium,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  express  truths 
not  found  in  Scripture — although  not  con- 
tradicted by  Scripture?”  But  the  issue  is 
much  broader,  as  the  various  authors  sub- 
sequently make  clear,  and  includes  critical, 
historical,  and  hermeneutical  factors  as  well 
as  the  question  of  the  guardians  of  tradition. 

Albert  Outler,  who  was  instrumental  in 
persuading  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
to  study  the  problem  of  “Tradition  and 
traditions”  between  the  Lund  Conference  on 
Faith  and  Order  in  1952  and  the  Montreal 
Conference  in  1963,  provides  a sparkling 
summary  of  the  work  of  his  Commission, 
takes  note  of  the  recent  Catholic  work  in 
this  area,  including  that  done  by  the  Second 
Vatican  Council,  and  accuses  Protestantism 
today  of  being  open  to  the  same  criticism 
the  sixteenth  century  reformers  leveled 
against  medieval  traditionalism.  Robert  Mc- 
Afee Brown’s  chapter  deals  competently  with 
Scripture  and  tradition  in  the  theology  of 
Karl  Barth,  defends  Barth  against  the  charge 
of  biblicism,  but  does  not  attempt  to  unravel 
the  intricacies  of  Barth’s  hermeneutic.  John 
Meyendorff  discusses  die  meaning  of  tradition 
in  Eastern  Orthodoxy  in  a positive  but  irenic 
chapter.  George  Tavard’s  chapter  on  “The 
Meaning  of  Scripture,”  favors  the  patristic 


emphasis  on  the  Holy  Spirit’s  interior  wit- 
ness to  the  Church  and  cites  approvingly 
Calvin’s  awareness  of  “the  spiritual  sense  of 
the  Bible.”  Markus  Barth,  in  a chapter  en- 
titled “Sola  Scriptura,”  recognizes  the  po- 
lemical nature  of  this  slogan  and  pleads  for 
an  interpretation  of  Scripture  that  will  be 
liberating.  Roland  E.  Murphy,  an  Old  Testa- 
ment specialist,  gives  a helpful  summary  of 
modern  Biblical  scholarship  in  Catholicism 
and  discusses  its  relevance  for  ecumenism. 
In  a chapter  characterized  by  a quality  of 
candor  remarkable  in  ecumenical  dialogue, 
Steven  S.  Schwarzschild  points  out  why  the 
Jew  cannot  be  a part  of  the  ecumenical 
movement,  discusses  the  “mission  to  the 
Jews”  in  this  particular  period  of  world 
history,  and  suggests  “that  Scriptures  can 
serve  as  the  platform  of  Jewish-Christian 
dialogue  only  if  and  when  Christians  are 
prepared  to  direct  their  hearts  and  minds 
to  the  exclusive  canon  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.” 
Final  chapters  by  David  Noel  Freedman  and 
Anthony  A.  Stephenson,  S.J.,  deal  with  a 
common  Bible  and  the  relation  of  Biblical 
theology  to  scholastic  theology. 

This  inadequate  survey  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  scope  of  this  book  and  of  its  relevance 
to  the  contemporary  ecumenical  situation. 
The  volume  is  well  worth  reading  for  the 
insights  one  will  get  into  how  theological 
work  is  furthered  in  the  new  ecumenical 
atmosphere,  the  high  quality  of  Biblical  and 
theological  work  that  is  being  done  by  Ro- 
man Catholics  today,  and  the  remarkable 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  under- 
standing the  relation  between  Holy  Scripture 
and  Tradition  (with  a capital  T). 

James  I.  McCord 

The  Future  of  Religions,  by  Paul 
Tillich.  (Edited  by  Jerald  C.  Brauer). 
Harper  & Row,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1966. 
Pp.  94.  $2.95. 

This  small  volume,  a tribute  to  Paul 
Tillich,  is  a brilliant  reminder  of  the  strategic 
implication  of  the  history  of  religions  within 
the  theological  spectrum.  Three  thoughtful 
eulogies — presented  by  colleagues  Jerald 
Brauer,  Wilhelm  Pauck,  and  Mircea  Eliade, 
respectively — are  followed  by  four  Tillich 
essays  culminating  in  “The  Significance  of  the 
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History  of  Religions  for  the  Systematic  The- 
ologian.” As  might  be  expected,  the  relevance 
and  purport  of  a great  theologian’s  formula- 
tion stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  such  redun- 
dant traditionalism  as  sometimes  pervades 
the  field. 

Only  if  a theologian  is  prepared  to  accept 
certain  assumptions — said  Tillich — is  he  able 
to  favor  the  significance  of  the  history  of 
religions  for  theology.  He  set  forth  five  such 
new  presuppositions.  Those  ran  against  the 
position  of  theologians  who  in  the  name  of 
a new  or  old  absolutism  are  inclined  to  re- 
ject the  significance  of  the  history  of  religions. 

Tillich’s  first  assumption  was  that  revelatory 
experiences  are  universally  human.  Religions 
are  based  on  something  that  is  given  man 
wherever  he  happens  to  live.  He  is  given  a 
revelation,  a particular  kind  of  experience 
which  invariably  implies  saving  power.  The 
second  assumption  stated  that  revelation  was 
received  by  man  in  terms  of  his  finite  human 
situation.  Biologically,  psychologically,  and 
sociologically,  man  is  limited.  Revelation  is 
received  under  conditions  of  man’s  estranged 
character.  It  is  almost  always  received  in  dis- 
torted form.  This  tends  to  be  true  in  par- 
ticular where  religion  is  used  as  a means  to 
an  end  and  not  as  an  end  in  itself. 

Thirdly,  Tillich  presupposed  a revelatory 
process.  As  a systematic  theologian,  he  as- 
sumed that  the  significance  of  the  history  of 
religions  involved  more  than  belief  that 
there  are  particular  revelatory  experiences. 
Throughout  human  history  he  detected  the 
existence  of  a revelatory  process  wherein  the 
limits  of  adaptation  and  the  failures  of  dis- 
tortion are  brought  under  criticism. 

His  fourth  assumption  was  relative  to  the 
existence  of  a central  event  in  the  history 
of  religions.  Such  an  event  unites  the  positive 
results  of  critical  developments  proceeding  in 
and  under  revelatory  experiences.  Such  an 
event  makes  possible  a concrete  theology  of 
universal  import. 

Tillich’s  fifth  and  last  pre-supposition  in 
this  context  was  the  most  intriguing  of  them 
all.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  history  of 
religions  did  not  in  its  essential  nature  exist 
alongside  the  history  of  culture.  It  actually 
constituted  the  depths  of  culture.  The  sacred 
is  the  creative  ground  and  at  the  same  time 
a critical  judgment  of  the  secular.  But  such 
an  accomplishment  of  the  religions  will  only 
materialize  if  religion  represents  at  the  same 


time  a judgment  upon  itself.  Such  a judg- 
ment must  use  the  secular  as  a tool  of  one’s 
own  religious  self-criticism. 

How  vividly  Paul  Tillich  was  able  to  see 
his  thought  on  this  theme  in  relation  to  the 
Reformers.  The  Reformers  were  right  when 
they  conceived  every  day  as  the  Lord’s  Day. 
That  was  no  devaluation  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  Sabbath.  On  the  contrary  such  a view  set 
the  true  essence  of  the  teaching  on  the  Sab- 
bath in  the  context  of  the  secularized  days  of 
the  week.  And  this  was  in  his  judgment 
what  made  God-language  necessary  no  matter 
how  untraditional  it  may  at  first  glance  ap- 
pear to  be. 

Edward  J.  Jurji 

Principles  of  Christian  Theology,  by 
John  Macquarrie.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1966.  Pp.  477. 
$7-95- 

This  work  explicitly  favors  a typology  of 
religion  more  akin  to  catholic  than  Calvinist- 
Barthian  theology  particularly  where  Chris- 
tianity’s relation  to  other  religions  is  involved. 
It  is  the  author’s  surmise  that  this  catholic 
understanding  of  the  problem  recognizes  a 
genuine  knowledge  of  God  in  the  non-Chris- 
tian religions.  He  detects  an  extreme  Protes- 
tant posture  which  regards  other  faiths  as 
little  more  than  error  and  idolatry. 

While  reserving  judgment  on  the  relevant 
theology  of  John  Calvin,  the  present  reviewer 
wonders  just  who  these  Catholic  modern 
counterparts  might  be  of  such  figures  in  the 
field  of  the  history  of  religions  as  Schleier- 
macher,  Troeltsch,  and  Rudolf  Otto,  not  to 
mention  Nathan  Soderblom  and  William 
Temple. 

Two  sets  of  types  of  religions  (p.  15 1) 
derive  from  the  author’s  thesis  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  continuous  with  the  non- 
Christian  faiths,  and  not  discontinuous  as 
Karl  Garth  has  maintained.  Professor  Mac- 
quarrie has  little  to  say  in  favor  of  an  ex- 
clusive revelation:  “We  . . . utterly  reject  the 
view  that  one  religion  is  true  and  all  the  rest 
false;  or  (what  we  take  to  be  a subtle  re- 
statement of  the  same  error)  that  all  religions 
are  judged  and  rejected,  including  the  Chris- 
tian religion  so  far  as  it  is  a religion,  by  the 
one  and  only  juridical  revelation  in  Christ. 
Not  only  are  such  views  intellectually  inde- 
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fensible  but,  because  religious  beliefs  are 
never  merely  of  intellectual  but  are  parts  of 
an  existential  attitude,  they  are  also  morally 
objectionable  and  are  the  root  of  fanaticism 
and  pride.” 

The  author  is,  furthermore,  aware  that 
many  students  of  man’s  mental  life  have  at 
this  juncture  turned  away  from  Freud’s  nega- 
tive valuation  of  religion.  Instead,  they  tend 
to  share  Jung’s  acknowledgment  that  religion 
can  have  a positive  role  in  integrating  and 
strengthening  personal  existence.  Professor 
Macquarrie  records  indebtedness  to  Martin 
Heidegger  for  many  of  the  philosophical 
categories  employed  in  the  book.  The  latter’s 
concepts  “provide  the  basis  for  a viable  twen- 
tieth-century philosophical  (‘natural’)  the- 
ology, and  can  be  used  further  for  the  artic- 
ulation and  elucidation  of  the  whole  body  of 
Christian  truth  in  a contemporary  way  (p. 
ix).” 

Among  contemporary  theologians  Mac- 
quarrie finds  leadership  now  passing  into 
Roman  Catholic  hands.  Even  ten  years  ago, 
he  recalls,  such  Protestant  giants  as  Barth, 
Brunner,  and  Tillich  bestrode  the  field.  Yet 
among  Roman  Catholic  thinkers  in  the 
realm  today  only  Karl  Rahner  seems  to  im- 
press the  author.  This  is  apparently  because 
Rahner  is  such  a “penetrating  student  of 
Heidegger.”  Macquarrie  feels  impelled  to 
confide,  however,  that  Rudolf  Bultmann  has 
remained  his  principal  guide  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  New  Testament  although  he 
has  never  been  uncritical  of  some  of  this 
scholar’s  positions. 

By  no  means  a syncretist,  Macquarrie 
would  appeal  for  an  opening  up  of  the 
catholic  viewpoint  itself.  He  is  not  unmind- 
ful that  this  catholic  orientation  is  far  from 
adequate  so  far.  Although  it  recognizes  a 
genuine  knowledge  of  God  in  the  non-Chris- 
tian religions  catholic  dogma  has  all  too  often 
been  fraught  with  rigidity  and  too  grudging 
in  implementing  such  a recognition. 

If  the  present  reviewer  were  at  all  entitled 
to  voice  an  opinion,  it  would  of  necessity  be 
one  of  commendation  and  appreciation.  Here 
and  there  one  may  wish  that  the  promise 
of  a more  developed  phenomenology  of  reli- 
gion had  received  greater  care  in  articulation. 
Defective  documentation  and  insufficient  ref- 
erence data  mar  an  otherwise  handsome 
volume.  Nowhere  is  an  inside  technical  view 
of  the  other  religions  reproduced.  The  long- 


ing for  a true  and  satisfying  synthesis  re- 
mains unfulfilled.  It  awaits  a more  successful 
symbiosis  between  theology  and  the  history 
of  religions. 

Edward  J.  Jurji 

Biblical 

Conversion  to  Judaism — a History 
and  Analysis,  ed.,  by  David  Max  Eich- 
horn.  Ktav  Publishing  House,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  1965.  Pp.  viii  + 288.  $5.95. 

This  book  contains  nine  chapters:  one  is 
by  the  editor;  the  rest  by  seven  associates.  It 
contains  valuable  informaition  about  the 
points  of  view  in  modern  Judaism,  and  in 
this  era  of  ecumenicity  and  cordial  relations 
between  Christians  and  Jews  the  work  will 
have  some  value  and  interest  for  the  parish 
minister. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  pure  race 
and  that  many  Jews  are  in  fact  descendants  of 
converts,  as,  e.g.,  those  of  India  and  Africa. 
A good  example  of  mass  conversion  is  the 
Khazars  of  South  Russia,  who  were  con- 
verted to  Judaism  in  the  eighth  century  A.D. 
Dr.  Teitelbaum  states  that,  except  for  the 
Jews  in  the  modern  state  of  Israel,  they  do 
not  constitute  a nation  and  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely questionable  whether  they  are  a na- 
tionality. In  referring  to  Orthodoxy,  Conser- 
vatism, and  Reform  he  maintains  that  Juda- 
ism is  by  no  means  a monolithic  cult.  Dr. 
Hoenig  says  that  it  was  the  ubiquitous  nature 
of  the  Jews  through  the  centuries  and 
throughout  the  world  which  contributed  di- 
rectly to  Jewish  proselytism,  and  in  this  con- 
nexion he  recognizes  the  importance  of  the 
Septuagint. 

Rabbi  Shusterman  quotes  with  approval 
a statement  that  Judaism  is  the  one  universal 
religion  that  believes  that  other  universal  re- 
ligions can  coexist  with  it,  but  he  observes 
that  a majority  of  rabbis  would  vote  against 
a program  for  proselyting  non-Jews.  It  be- 
comes apparent  that  the  contributors  to  this 
book  do  not  always  understand  Christianity. 
Shusterman  says:  “To  win  converts,  Chris- 
tianity has  been  forced  to  compromise  with 
paganism.”  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  no  trace  of  this  is  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  if  there  are  pagan  customs 
with  a Christian  veneer  they  do  not  con- 
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stitute  a part  of  Christian  theology  or  dogma. 
Dr.  Franzblau  believes  that  according  to  the 
tests  of  psychoanalytic  investigation  most 
writers  find  that  Christianity  falls  short  of 
what  may  be  designated  a mature  religion. 
In  contrast  he  holds  that  by  every  scientific 
test  Judaism  is  a mature  religion  despite 
its  primitive  origin.  In  speaking  theologically, 
Rabbi  Bamberger  seems  not  to  be  aware  that 
not  all  Christian  churches  regard  marriage  as 
a sacrament.  In  his  chapter  Dr.  Eichhorn  un- 
intentionally reveals  how  Jews  and  Christians 
can  live  side  by  side  without  knowing  each 
other.  He  tells  us  that  he  was  born  and 
reared  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania, 
and  yet  he  incidentally  helps  to  disseminate 
a misconception  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
term  Pennsylvania  German,  when  he  refers  to 
“that  wonderfully  unique  collection  of  reli- 
gious eccentrics  known  as  the  ‘Pennsylvania 
Dutch.’  ” Apparently  he  does  not  recognize 
the  contributions  made  by  the  historic 
churches  to  the  religious  life,  the  stability, 
culture,  and  education  of  his  native  state, 
nor  does  he  realize  that  not  all  Pennsylvania 
Germans  are  exotic  sectarians. 

Christians  accept  the  idea  that  Israel  is  a 
chosen  people  to  whom  God  revealed  him- 
self in  a special  way,  and  this  concept  could 
have  been  clarified  through  a discussion  of 
the  covenant  which  permeates  the  Old  Testa- 
ment from  the  time  of  Abraham  to  Jeremiah 
(3I:3r-34)  and  its  concentration  in  the  Serv- 
ant of  the  Lord  (Is.  42:6).  The  universality 
of  the  Old  Testament  religion  is  found  in 
the  covenant  with  Noah  (Gen.  9:8-17),  and 
the  missionary  enterprise  is  vividly  illustrated 
in  the  challenge  to  the  Servant  (Is.  42:4; 
49:6),  where  mishpat,  like  Arabic  din,  can  be 
interpreted  in  the  sense  of  religion.  As  an 
example  of  the  broad  outlook  of  the  book, 
Dr.  Seligson  cites  the  mediaeval  commenta- 
tors on  Deut.  33:2,  who  explained  the  verse 
as  signifying  three  revelations:  one  at  Sinai, 
one  to  the  Christians,  and  one  to  Moham- 
med. Bamberger  refers  to  the  Jewish  em- 
phasis on  learning,  and  in  this  respect  Chris- 
tian students  of  theology  and  pastors  should 
emulate  the  Jewish  regard  for  scholarship. 
Franzblau  maintains  that  Judaism  has  gone 
forward  to  create  a way  of  life:  “the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  cultured  man.”  On  the  other 
hand,  about  1900  years  ago  a learned  Jew 
said  (II  Cor. 12:10):  “When  I am  weak, 
then  am  I strong.” 


We  are  informed  that  in  one  year  more 
than  2000  Gentiles  become  Jews.  Those  who 
enter  Judaism  on  account  of  an  impending 
or  existing  marriage  constitute  93.9%  of  the 
converts.  Dr.  Eichhorn  considers  the  remain- 
ing 6.1%  as  a large  number  inasmuch  as  the 
synagogue  has  not  had  a program  for  attract- 
ing converts.  In  the  final  chapter  seven 
women  and  three  men  give  an  account  of 
their  making  the  transition  to  Judaism.  One 
lady  even  learned  Yiddish,  and  she  hopes 
that  Jews  will  reclaim  the  riches  found  in 
their  culture  and  in  the  Yiddish  tongue  be- 
fore it  is  too  late.  In  many  respects  this  is  an 
interesting  book  and  may  be  helpful  to 
pastors  who  wish  to  know  what  some  Jews 
are  thinking  at  the  present  time. 

Henry  S.  Gehman 

Hosea — a Theological  Commentary, 
by  James  M.  Ward.  Harper  & Row, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  1966.  Pp.  xxi  + 264. 
$5.00. 

The  author  of  this  commentary  is  assoc- 
iate professor  of  Old  Testament  Theology  at 
Southern  Methodist  University,  and  the  ad- 
jective theological  in  the  title  indicates  the 
special  emphasis  of  the  book.  He  rightly 
maintains  that  the  task  of  exegesis  is  not  to 
guess  the  reasoning  that  produced  a Biblical 
writer’s  statements,  but  to  expound  the  mean- 
ing of  what  he  said.  Dr.  Ward  give  his  own 
translation  of  the  Book  of  Hosea,  and  each 
chapter  is  followed  by  a critical  discussion 
and  exposition  of  the  text.  The  philological 
notes  can  be  used  to  advantage  by  anyone 
who  has  a mere  elementary  knowledge  of 
Hebrew. 

Various  theories  of  Hosea’s  marriage  are 
discussed,  and  the  author  concludes  that  the 
prophet  bought  Gomer  back  in  order  to  make 
of  her  a responsible  wife  by  means  of  love 
and  discipline.  He  does  not,  however,  hazard 
a guess  about  the  result,  but  at  any  rate 
Hosea  had  fulfilled  his  hesed,  and  the  rest 
was  the  responsibility  of  the  erring  wife.  Ward 
sees  in  the  covenant  a mutual  bond  between 
Yahweh  and  Israel,  and  he  regards  Hosea’s 
use  of  marital  and  parental  metaphors  as 
particularly  appropriate  in  describing  the 
covenantal  relation  of  God  to  Israel.  The 
connexions  between  historical  events  and  re- 
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ligious  teaching  are  recognized,  and  the  au- 
thor believes  that  through  them  Israel  gained 
new  insights  into  the  nature  of  God  and 
its  own  existence. 

The  covenant  is  fundamental  in  Old  Testa- 
ment Theology,  and  even  though  Hosea  only 
twice  mentions  the  covenant  as  denoting 
Israel’s  relation  to  God  (6:7;  8:1),  Ward  cor- 
rectly emphasizes  that  the  prophet  employs 
terms  that  clearly  imply  the  covenant.  In 
this  connexion  he  cites  torah  (instruction,  di- 
rection, law),  hesed  (loyalty,  steadfast  loyalty, 
devotion,  steadfast  love),  fdaqah  (righteous- 
ness, justice),  mishpat  (justice,  judgment, 
right),  and  da'ath  ’Elohim  (knowledge  of 
God).  The  writer  discusses  the  relation  be- 
tween knowledge  and  hesed  and  observes  that 
there  are  two  connotations  of  the  word 
knowledge.  One  sense  may  be  a comprehen- 
sion of  events  and  an  intellectual  assent,  but 
the  knowledge  of  God  should  lead  to  the 
transformation  of  a life  lived  in  the  presence 
of  God.  Knowledge  under  the  covenant  was 
necessarily  reciprocal,  but  according  to  the 
prophet  Israel  had  lost  this  knowledge. 

In  Chapter  1:9  RSV  emends  the  Masoretic 
text  to  read:  “and  I am  not  your  God.” 
Ward,  however,  makes  good  sense  by  retain- 
ing the  original  reading:  “and  I am  not  your 
’Ehyeh.”  This  rendering  takes  us  back  to 
Exodus  3:14,  where  God  says:  “I  AM 
{'Ehyeh)  has  sent  me  to  you.”  In  other 
words,  when  God  speaks,  he  uses  the  first 
person,  calling  himself  'Ehyeh  (I  AM) ; 
when  men  mention  his  name  they  employ 
the  third  person:  Yahweh.  Another  example 
of  the  author’s  exegesis  may  be  quoted 
(6:1-3),  where  the  third  day  is  connected 
with  a religious  festival  at  the  central  sanc- 
tuary. In  this  connexion  are  given  interesting 
references  to  periods  of  three  days. 

Ward  points  out  that  God’s  wrath  and  his 
love  can  exist  simultaneously.  God’s  radical 
change  of  heart  (11:8-9)  *s  not  understood 
as  a suspension  of  judgment  against  the  sin- 
ful nation;  a national  disaster  for  Israel  had 
to  take  place.  The  prophet  lived  in  an  age 
of  wrath,  and  in  connexion  with  the  atrocity 
of  war  (13:16)  a comparison  is  made  with 
a modern  barbarous  act  that  happened  at  a 
village  in  Syria  in  1918. 

This  commentary  will  give  the  pastor 
many  insights  into  the  Book  of  Hosea  and 
will  be  an  incentive  to  preach  from  the  Old 
Testament.  It  will  help  in  making  correla- 


tions between  the  past  and  the  present  and 
clarify  how  Not-My-People  can  be  trans- 
formed into  My-People.  The  parish  minister 
will  receive  full  value  for  his  investment  in 
this  well-written  commentary  by  studying  it 
and  finding  texts  for  preaching  from  the 
Old  Testament. 

Henry  S.  Gehman 

Israelite  Religion,  by  Helmer  Ring- 
gren  (trans.  by  David  E.  Green). 
Fortress  Press,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1966. 
Pp.  xvi  + 391-  $7-5°- 

The  author  of  this  book,  formerly  a mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  Garrett  Theological 
Seminary,  is  now  professor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment at  the  University  of  Uppsala  in  Sweden. 
The  Foreword  was  written  at  Abo,  Finland, 
and  the  work  was  originally  published  in 
German.  The  translator  is  instructor  in 
Hebrew  at  the  Church  Divinity  School  in 
Berkeley,  California,  and  has  made  a smooth 
rendering  into  English. 

In  recent  years  interest  in  Biblical  The- 
ology has  been  growing  both  here  and 
abroad,  and  Professor  Ringgren  has  produced 
a work  that  can  be  used  profitably  in  con- 
nexion with  Old  Testament  Theology.  In  the 
Introduction  he  presents  a resume  of  the 
formation  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  serves 
as  a review  of  the  subject  and  gives  a sound 
approach  to  the  study  of  the  religion  of  the 
Old  Testament.  In  addition  to  the  documen- 
tary hypothesis  he  also  refers  to  the  con- 
tributions of  Gunkel  and  of  the  Uppsala 
school  of  scholars.  He  states  furthermore 
that  the  Old  Testament  is  a collection  of 
writings  dating  from  different  periods  and 
that  the  faith  of  Israel  by  no  means  re- 
mained unchanged  in  these  varying  situa- 
tions. The  discussion  in  the  book  falls  into 
three  main  parts:  the  pre-Davidic  period,  the 
religion  in  the  period  of  the  monarchy,  and 
the  exilic  and  postexilic  period.  Under  these 
general  headings  various  topics  in  the  reli- 
gion of  Israel  are  appropriately  treated.  The 
author  points  out  that  the  Israelites  see  his- 
tory controlled  by  Yahweh  and  that  the 
Deuteronomic  interpretation  of  history  rep- 
resents the  earliest  consistent  philosophy  of 
history  in  antiquity. 

Ringgren  observes  that  no  one  has  suc- 
ceeded in  providing  a convincing  etymology 
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of  Hebrew  bPrith  (covenant),  but  in  a foot- 
note he  refers  to  a cognate  in  Akkadian: 
biritu  (chain,  bond).  This  seems  the  most 
reasonable  explanadon  and  corresponds  to 
the  German  rendering  Bund.  The  author 
notes  that  the  parties  to  a covenant  are  ex- 
pected to  be  loyal  to  their  obligation,  and 
since  the  covenant  came  into  being  through 
God’s  initiative,  the  word  hesed  (loyalty, 
faithfulness  to  the  covenant,  steadfast  love) 
early  takes  on  the  nuance  of  grace.  In  a com- 
ment on  Is.  7:14  he  thinks  that  the  word 
'almah  (young  woman)  is  “some  kind  of 
technical  term,”  but  he  gives  no  helpful  ex- 
planation. Despite  the  footnote  (p.  272)  the 
translation  of  RSV  can  be  defended  (cf. 
Gesenius-Kautzsch,  Hebrew  Grammar  § 126 
r).  As  regards  the  meaning  of  the  root  of 
the  Hebrew  verb  Ripper,  the  use  of  the  prep- 
osition ' al  (upon)  in  this  connexion  cer- 
tainly favors  the  sense  cover , as  in  Arabic, 
while  in  Aramaic  it  means  remove.  The 
Akkadian  verb  \aparu  (stroke,  brush,  smear, 
wipe  off)  can  be  at  the  base  of  both  mean- 
ings. In  the  case  of  Habakkuk  2:4b,  which 
is  the  source  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
faith,  the  transition  to  St.  Paul’s  use  of  the 
verse  could  have  been  clarified  by  quoting 
the  Septuagint. 

The  author  calls  Moses  the  political  and 
religious  leader  of  Israel  and  recognizes  him 
as  the  mediator  of  the  covenant  between 
Yahweh  and  the  people  at  Sinai.  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Decalogue  he  observes  that 
the  Ten  Commandments  affirm  the  monol- 
atrous  rather  than  the  monotheistic  character 
of  the  Israelite  covenant  religion.  Under  the 
covenant,  however,  the  worship  of  Yahweh 
alone  was  permitted,  but  the  existence  of 
other  gods  was  not  denied.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a definite  development  toward  an  un- 
compromising monotheism  as  is  unequivocal- 
ly expressed  in  Deutero-Isaiah  (Is.  44:6; 
45:18,  22;  46:9). 

In  connexion  with  the  feast  of  booths 
Ringgren  refers  to  Mowinckel’s  theory  of  an 
enthronement  festival  of  Yahweh  and  the 
hypothesis  of  a covenant  festival  advocated 
by  von  Rad  and  Weiser.  He  admits  (p.  192), 
however,  that  the  most  important  argument 
against  the  annual  enthronement  theory  is 
the  fact  that  neither  the  laws  nor  the  his- 
torical books  show  any  knowledge  of  such 
a festival.  The  prophets  receive  due  con- 
sideration in  this  work,  but  it  is  extremely 


doubtful  that  Hosea  compares  the  marriage 
relationship  between  Yahweh  and  Israel  with 
the  sacred  marriage  of  the  Canaanite  cults. 
As  regards  Ezekiel’s  knowledge  of  affairs  in 
Jerusalem,  the  author  merely  states  that  the 
exiles  clearly  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  in- 
habitants who  remained  in  Jerusalem. 

Ringgren  rightly  holds  that  God’s  revela- 
tion is  valid  for  all  nations  and  that  the 
Jews  could  not  evade  the  task  of  making  it 
known  to  others.  The  Book  of  Jonah  gives 
evidence  of  a universalist  movement  in 
postexilic  Israel,  but  in  this  connexion  should 
be  considered  the  great  missionary  text  in 
the  Song  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  (Is. 
42:1,4),  where  Hebrew  mishpat,  like  Arabic 
dan,  can  be  interpreted  as  religion.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  Servant  was  to  be  a 
covenant  to  the  nations  (Is.  42:6;  49:8). 
There  is  no  consensus  about  the  identification 
of  the  Servant,  and  it  seems  that  a new  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  view  of 
Delitzsch  that  it  was  a floating  conception:  it 
could  represent  all  Israel  according  to  the 
flesh,  a pious  group  according  to  the  spirit, 
and  also  an  individual. 

The  Indexes  (pp.  353-391)  facilitate  refer- 
ences to  authors,  bibliography,  and  Scriptural 
passages  including  the  Apocrypha,  Pseude- 
pigrapha  Qumran  documents,  Rabbinic  writ- 
ings, and  Josephus.  On  page  60  “brought” 
is  a typographical  error  for  “bought,”  and 
on  page  312  what  is  supposed  to  follow  “as- 
pects,” has  been  dropped  down  one  line  too 
far.  This  is  a good  book  and  is  recommended 
to  theological  students  and  pastors. 

Henry  S.  Gehman 

Israel’s  Sacred  Songs,  by  Harvey  H. 
Guthrie,  Jr.  Seabury  Press,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  1966.  Pp.  x + 241.  $5.95. 

In  this  popular  presentation  of  recent 
trends  in  the  study  of  Israel’s  poetic  literature 
Dr.  Guthrie,  who  is  Professor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment at  die  Episcopal  Theological  School  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  shows  how  “Israel  adopted 
certain  cultural  idioms  as  means  of  praising 
and  addressing  her  God,  and  how  these 
idioms  were  transformed  by  the  content  they 
were  made  to  carry.”  Drawing  heavily  upon 
the  findings  of  Gunkel,  Mowinckel,  Weiser 
and  Kraus,  the  author  treats  Israel’s  poetry 
under  the  headings  of  God  as  Overlord  (the 
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motif  of  covenant  history),  God  as  Cosmic 
King  (hymns  of  praise),  God  as  Savior 
(hymns  of  lament),  and  God  as  the  Source 
of  Wisdom  (torah  and  piety,  especially  in 
Pss.  19,  29,  49  and  119).  In  the  last  chapter 
of  the  book  Dr.  Guthrie  deals  with  the 
relevance  of  Israel’s  songs,  showing  how 
they  can  become  “a  school  of  devotion  for 
public  and  private  worship  today.” 

The  chapter  on  God  as  Wisdom  is  the 
most  provocative  in  the  book.  According  to 
the  author,  the  wisdom  mythos  displaced 
the  covenant  and  mythological  motifs  of 
ancient  Israel  after  the  exile.  The  wisdom 
mythos,  which  was  neither  rooted  in  history 
nor  capable  of  being  historicized  as  the 
cosmic  myths  had  been,  addressed  itself 
primarily  to  the  individual  and  the  conduct 
of  his  own  life.  In  Ecclesiasticus  and  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  for  instance,  Abraham, 
Moses,  David,  etc.  become  model  wise  men, 
and  holy  history  is  the  result  of  God’s  wis- 
dom working  in  the  life  of  Israel. 

The  Torah  thus  becomes  the  residuum  of 
God’s  wisdom,  according  to  which  the  devout 
Jew  must  pattern  his  life  (Pss.  19,  119).  It 
was  this  kind  of  piety,  which  sprang  from 
the  wisdom  schools,  that  was  responsible  for 
the  final  form  of  certain  books — perhaps  the 
whole  canon — in  the  Old  Testament,  e.g., 
Hosea  (cf.  14:10)  and  the  Psalter,  with  its 
artificial  division  into  five  parts,  conforming 
to  the  Pentateuch,  with  a doxology  at  the 
end  of  each  section. 

One  or  two  criticisms  may  be  raised  in 
connection  with  this  admirable  discussion  of 
wisdom  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  author 
dates  the  beginning  of  this  mythologizing — 
or  theologizing — of  wisdom  in  587  B.C.  with 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  There  is  good  evidence 
to  show,  however,  that  this  process  began 
earlier  in  Israel’s  history,  as  Prov.  1-9  and 
the  wisdom  motifs  in  First  Isaiah,  for  ex- 
ample, would  seem  to  indicate.  Then,  too,  it 
is  doubtful  that  the  wisdom  mythos  sup- 
planted the  covenant  and  mythological  motifs 
of  ancient  Israel  as  completely  as  the  author 
seems  to  imply.  The  recital  of  the  saving 
acts  of  God  was  still  an  important  part  of 
the  cultic  ceremony  in  the  days  of  the  Sec- 
ond Temple  (Neh.  9:6  ff.),  and  the  ancient 
mythological  motifs  return  with  renewed 
vigor  in  the  apocalyptic  literature  of  Juda- 
ism. 

This  volume  is  of  great  value  for  the 


Bible  student  who  is  interested  in  learning 
about  the  form  and  content  of  Israel’s  songs 
and  the  role  they  play  in  the  worshipping 
community  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Charles  T.  Fritsch 

Introduction  to  the  Massoretico-Crit- 
ical  Edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  by 
Christian  D.  Ginsburg,  with  a “Pro- 
legomenon” by  Harry  M.  Orlinsky. 
(Three  sets  of  tables  inserted.)  Ktav 
Publishing  House,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  (Reprint,  with  copyright  date, 
1966,  for  the  “Prolegomenon.”).  Pp.  li 
+ 1028.  $22.50. 

The  reprinting  of  Ginsburg’s  monumental 
Introduction  (1897)  makes  available  again 
to  Old  Testament  scholars  a most  valuable 
tool  for  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  masoredc 
text.  The  appearance  of  this  volume  under- 
lines the  renewed  interest  in  the  study  of  the 
Biblical  text  which  has  grown  out  of  recent 
archeological  discoveries  (e.g.  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls),  and  the  availability  of  hundreds  of 
Hebrew  manuscripts  in  the  great  libraries  of 
the  world  (e.g.  Prof.  A.  I.  Katsh’s  catalogues 
of  Hebrew  manuscripts  microfilmed  in  Rus- 
sian libraries).  It  is  hoped  that  the  reissue 
of  this  volume,  in  which  such  an  enormous 
amount  of  material  on  the  history  and  char- 
acterisdcs  of  the  masoredc  tradition  has  been 
compiled  and  elucidated,  will  stimulate  the 
renewed  study  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

A new  feature  which  enhances  the  value  of 
this  classic  volume  immeasurably  is  the 
“Prolegomenon”  of  forty-five  pages,  written 
by  Harry  M.  Orlinsky,  Professor  of  Bible 
at  the  Jewish  Institute  of  Religion  in  New 
York,  in  which  he  gives  a critical  evaluation 
of  masoredc  studies  in  the  light  of  modern 
research.  This  section  includes  a complete 
bibliographical  survey  of  studies  on  the 
masoredc  text  and  of  edidons  of  the  Maso- 
retic  Bible  up  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion  Prof. 
Orlinsky  shatters  some  commonly  held  views 
about  the  masoredc  text  which  are  found  to 
have  no  basis  in  fact  whatsoever.  For  in- 
stance, he  makes  it  quite  clear  that  there 
never  was,  nor  is  now,  any  such  thing  as 
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“ the  masoretic  text,”  or  “the  text  of  the  Mas- 
oretes,”  since  all  Hebrew  texts  known  today, 
including  the  Aleppo  text  being  used  in  the 
Hebrew  University  Bible  Project,  have  ele- 
ments derived  from  several  traditions,  includ- 
ing the  Ben  Asher  school,  the  Ben  Naphtali 
school,  as  well  as  the  Babylonian  provenance. 
Or  to  put  it  another  way,  we  can  never  hope 
to  achieve  a clear-cut  Ben  Asher  or  Ben 
Naphtali  text  on  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew 
manuscripts  we  now  have  at  hand;  and  even 
if  we  could,  it  would  still  not  be  “ the  mas- 
oretic text.” 

Another  widely  held  theory  that  Prof. 
Orlinsky  explodes  is  that  the  masoretic  work 
of  the  Ben  Asher  school  is  more  authoritative 
than  that  of  the  Ben  Naphtali  school.  Simply 
because  Maimonides  designated  a certain 
Ben  Asher  manuscript  to  be  the  authoritative 
text  does  not  make  it  “ the  masoretic  text,” 
nor  does  it  make  the  Ben  Naphtali  tradition 
less  valid  than  that  of  Ben  Asher,  since  both 
represented  masoretic  traditions  that  never 
claimed  authoritative  status.  Nor  should  it  be 
claimed  that  the  published  text  is  that  of 
Ben  Asher,  or  Ben  Naphtali,  or  of  a Babylo- 
nian provenance,  “not  only  because  none  of 
these  is  a priori  anymore  authoritative  or 
‘masoretic’  than  any  other,  but  also  because 
no  such  text  is  in  existence.”  In  other  words, 
every  Hebrew  manuscript  is  a “mixed”  text 
and  should  be  published  on  its  own  merit 
without  claiming  to  be  “ the  masoretic  text.” 

It  is  incredible  that  for  over  four  hundred 
years  the  Second  Rabbinic  Bible  of  1524-25, 
printed  by  Bomberg  in  Venice  and  edited  by 
Jacob  ben  Hayyim,  has  served  as  the  basic 
text  for  practically  every  printed  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  including  BH2  (1912).  It 
is  little  wonder,  therefore,  that  textual  criti- 
cism has  been  by  far  the  weakest  discipline 
of  Old  Testament  studies  down  through  the 
years.  It  is  hoped  that  with  the  reissue  of 
this  volume  and  the  provocative  remarks  of 
Prof.  Orlinsky  in  the  “Prolegomenon”  the 
critical  study  of  the  masoretic  tradition  and 
text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  will  be  taken  more 
seriously  by  Old  Testament  scholars. 


Charles  T.  Fritsch 


The  Greef^  New  Testament , edited 
by  Kurt  Aland,  Matthew  Black,  Bruce 
M.  Metzger,  and  Allen  Wikgren.  The 


American  Bible  Society,  New  York, 
N.Y.  (and  four  other  Bible  Societies), 
1966.  Pp.  Iv  + 920.  Maroon  Plastic 
$1.95;  Red  Morocco.  $4.40. 

This  is  a significant  edition  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  with  numerous  helpful  fea- 
tures that  will  make  it  a useful  tool  for  Bible 
study.  The  project  was  undertaken  to  pro- 
vide Bible  translators  maximum  help  in  trans- 
lating the  New  Testament.  The  Editors  and 
the  five  distinguished  Bible  Societies  that 
joined  forces  to  produce  this  edition  must  also 
have  had  in  mind  the  needs  of  students  and 
scholars  who  would  use  such  a tool. 

The  primary  purpose  has  been  to  provide 
a Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament  which  is 
as  near  as  possible  to  what  the  original  writ- 
ers wrote.  Whether  extensive  use  will  prove 
that  the  text  as  here  printed  achieves  that 
aim  it  is  too  early  to  say,  but  a preliminary 
examination  indicates  that  it  may  be  so;  it  is 
a basically  sound  text,  worked  out  by  the  ed- 
itors through  careful  discussion  and  with  help 
from  other  scholars  of  special  competence. 

The  valuable  textual  apparatus  takes  up-to- 
date  account  of  the  available  Greek  manu- 
scripts, ancient  versions,  and  New  Testament 
quotations  in  the  Church  Fathers.  The  nature 
and  value  of  each  form  of  evidence  is  dis- 
cussed; the  symbols  used  and  the  dates  of 
the  manuscripts,  versions,  and  Church  Fa- 
thers are  clearly  listed.  (Professor  Metzger 
is  preparing  a supplementary  volume  giving 
“the  Committee’s  reasons  for  adopting  one  or 
another  variant  reading.”) 

One  unusual  feature  is  the  Punctuation 
Apparatus.  Since  the  early  manuscripts  had 
no  punctuation,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  punctuation  in  our  printed  Greek 
New  Testaments  (and  English  Bibles)  is 
the  work  of  editors.  Even  the  presence  or 
absence  of  a comma  can  change  the  meaning 
of  a phrase.  For  example,  in  Ephesians  4:12 
some  Greek  editions  and  the  RSV  and  other 
English  translations  put  a comma  after  the 
word  “saints.”  Then  the  phrase  “for  the  work 
of  ministry”  refers  to  the  Christian  leaders 
mentioned  in  4:11;  God  appointed  them  for 
the  work  of  ministry.  But  if  we  omit  the 
comma  after  “saints,”  as  this  Greek  New 
Testament  does  (I  think  rightly),  the  mean- 
ing is  that  God  appointed  these  leaders  to 
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equip  the  saints  for  a work  of  ministry,  a 
work  which  the  laymen,  so  to  speak,  are  to 
carry  on.  Notes  call  attention  to  these  prob- 
lems of  punctuation  which  affect  translation 
and  interpretation. 

A concise  seven-page  Bibliography  of  key 
publications  in  the  field  of  textual  criticism 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament  will  guide 
serious  students  to  the  sources  and  to  in- 
tensive studies  of  the  problems. 

The  typical  page  of  the  volume  contains 
the  following  features:  i.  A heading  giving 
the  page  number,  the  New  Testament  book 
concerned,  and  the  chapter  and  verse  refer- 
ence to  show  what  part  of  the  book  is  here 
printed.  2.  The  Greek  text  in  good  clear 
type;  the  Old  Testament  quotations  and 
some  of  the  clear  reminiscences  of  Old  Tes- 
tament passages  are  printed  in  blackface  type. 
3.  The  evidence  on  any  textual  problems  on 
that  page  which  are  selected  for  attention. 
Relatively  few  problems  are  noted;  the  selec- 
tion is  intended  to  deal  with  those  which 
make  a real  difference  in  translation.  The 
evidence  is  up-to-date  and  is  given  in  rather 
full  scope.  This  should  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  features  of  the  book  for  students; 
it  provides  the  material  for  a careful  study  of 
the  main  textual  problems.  4.  Punctuation 
problems  are  noted.  5.  Cross  references  of 
importance  are  listed. 

The  evidence  for  a reading  is  sometimes 
overwhelming  and  sometimes  not  so  one- 
sided. The  editors  have  used  four  letters  to 
indicate  the  degree  of  confidence  with  which 
they  have  decided  for  each  reading,  and  this 
letter  is  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  state- 
ment of  evidence  for  the  competing  readings 
on  a passage.  The  letter  A indicates  that  in 
the  view  of  the  editors  the  reading  chosen 
is  “virtually  certain.”  B indicates  “some  de- 
gree of  doubt.”  C indicates  a “considerable 
degree  of  doubt  whether  the  text  or  the 
apparatus  contains  the  superior  reading.”  D 
indicates  “a  very  high  degree  of  doubt  con- 
cerning the  reading  selected.” 

It  is  always  hard  to  avoid  errors  in  print- 
ing. Two  errors  occur  in  the  text  of  Hebrews 
7:1.  They  should  and  of  course  will  be  cor- 
rected as  soon  as  possible. 

The  editors  say  they  do  not  intend  to  re- 
place the  Nestle  text,  which  has  been  so 
widely  used.  But  this  new  edidon  certainly 
will  reduce  the  role  of  the  Nestle  text,  for 
this  joint  project,  edited  by  such  competent 


scholars,  will  prove  highly  useful  to  students 
of  the  New  Testament. 

Floyd  V.  Filson 

McCormick  Theological  Seminary 
Chicago,  Illinois 

New  Testament  Apocrypha,  edited 
by  Wilhelm  Schneemelcher;  vol.  2, 
Writings  Relating  to  the  Apostles; 
Apocalypses  and  Related  Subjects. 
Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
[1965].  Pp.  852.  $10.00. 

With  the  publication  of  vol.  2 of  Schnee- 
melcher’s  New  Testament  Apocrypha  (vol. 
1 deals  with  apocryphal  gospels)  a notable 
reference  work  has  now  been  made  available 
in  English,  through  the  painstaking  work  of 
the  translator,  Dr.  Robert  McL.  Wilson  of  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews.  Hitherto  M.  R. 
James’  one  volume  English  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  Apocrypha  has  been  the 
standard,  but  since  1924,  when  the  first  edi- 
tion of  James’  work  appeared,  important  new 
documents  have  come  to  light,  and  research 
has  in  some  cases  altered  earlier  opinions  of 
date  and  authorship.  It  is  unfortunate,  how- 
ever, that  several  of  the  most  important  of 
the  new  finds  (the  Nag  Hammadi  mss.), 
for  reasons  of  copyright,  could  not  be  in- 
cluded in  either  vol.  1 or  vol.  2. 

The  volume  under  review  begins  with  a 
detailed  discussion  of  the  question  of  apos- 
tolicity  and  the  emergence  of  apostolic 
pseudepigrapha.  Because  the  apostles  were 
commonly  regarded  as  the  bearers  of  the 
tradition,  more  than  one  sub-apostolic  teacher 
— whether  orthodox  or  heretical — sought  to 
give  his  literary  brain-child  a more  authorita- 
tive pedigree  by  fathering  it  on  an  apostle. 
Thus,  during  the  early  Christian  centuries 
such  documents  as  “The  Preaching  of  Peter,” 
“The  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,”  and  the 
apocryphal  correspondence  between  Paul  and 
Seneca  were  composed  as  authentic,  apostolic 
treatises.  A host  of  apostolic  Acts  (such  as 
those  of  John,  of  Peter,  of  Paul,  of  Andrew, 
of  Thomas,  and  of  still  other  apostles)  were 
spawned  by  anonymous  authors,  and  achieved 
a wide  circulation.  In  addition  to  spurious 
Acts  and  Epistles,  apocryphal  Apocalypses 
were  produced  in  some  parts  of  the  early 
church.  The  more  important  of  all  of  these 
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are  included  in  the  present  volume,  along 
with  authoritative  discussions  of  their  date, 
authorship,  sources,  and  influence. 

An  appendix  includes  a psalm  used  by  the 
Gnostic  Naassenes  and  an  introduction  to 
the  Odes  of  Solomon,  which  are  generally 
ascribed  to  a Gnostic  sect  of  the  second 
l century.  An  elaborate  index  to  volumes  I and 
II  increases  the  value  of  this  useful  work  of 
! reference. 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 

A Bibliography  of  New  Testament 
Bibliographies , by  John  C.  Hurd,  Jr. 
Seabury  Press,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1966. 
Pp.  75.  $2.50. 

Theological  books  and  articles  do  not  pour 
forth  in  such  a flood  as  works  in  certain  other 
fields  such  as  the  physical  sciences.  Nonethe- 
less the  quantity  of  production  within  the 
domain  of  New  Testament  research  alone  is 
enough  to  overwhelm  unsystematic  readers. 
In  addition  there  is  the  common  problem  of 
1 finding  significant  material  when  one  does 
not  know  where  to  look  for  it. 

To  encourage  system  and  facilitate  discov- 
; ery.  Professor  Hurd  of  the  Episcopal  The- 
ological Seminary  of  the  Southwest  has  com- 
piled a catalog  of  bibliographies  for  most 
of  the  important  fields  within  and  adjoining 
New  Testament  studies.  The  bibliographies 
indexed  have  appeared  in  journals,  mono- 
graphs, commentaries,  dictionaries,  and  en- 
cyclopedias. Most  are  in  English,  German,  or 
French  and  date  from  1900  or  later.  The 
items  are  conveniently  grouped  according  to 
the  following  categories:  general  theological 
book  lists;  historical  surveys;  bibliographies 
for  the  whole  New  Testament;  ones  for 
particular  books,  key  words,  and  special  sub- 
jects; articles  on  prominent  scholars  (biog- 
raphies and  bibliographies).  Hurd  indicates 
in  the  margin  the  period  of  research  covered 
by  each  bibliography  and  occasionally  adds 
descriptive  or  critical  notes  (e.g.  “very  use- 
ful if  allowance  is  made  for  the  author’s 
biblicistic  point  of  view”). 

The  compiler  may  be  faulted  for  neglecting 
some  subject  areas  of  importance  (e.g.  that 
of  early  liturgical  materials),  and  there  are 
some  notable  omissions  within  the  categories 
he  has  used  (e.g.  Louis  Feldman’s  recent 
bibliography  on  Philo  and  Josephus).  Yet 


imperfections  can  hardly  be  avoided  in  such 
an  ambitious  undertaking  as  this.  Despite 
their  existence,  novices  and  seasoned  students 
of  the  New  Testament  will  find  here  a 
highly  useful  tool. 

David  M.  Hay 

Challenging  Careers  in  the  Church , 
by  Joseph  E.  McCabe.  McGraw-Hill, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  1966.  Pp.  180.  $4.40. 

This  is  a fascinating  book  for  high  school 
boys  and  girls  who  may  be  missing  a voca- 
tion in  the  Church  by  waiting  too  long  to  de- 
termine what  it  might  be.  Dr.  McCabe  re- 
veals himself  to  be  a good  educator,  an  in- 
formed churchman,  a considerate  pastor,  and 
an  interesting  author.  As  a father  of  two  teen- 
agers, and  as  President  of  Coe  College,  he 
is  also  an  experienced  parent! 

The  book  is  written  in  narrative  style  cen- 
tering around  Don  Wilson  and  Nancy  Black- 
ford. Don  is  a college  student  and  a football 
player  who  chooses  to  attend  seminary  but 
he  is  not  decided  on  what  form  or  direction 
his  ministry  is  to  take.  In  solving  his  dilem- 
ma, the  Dean  of  the  Seminary  is  a wise  and 
patient  counselor. 

Don  is  urged  to  visit  various  fields  to  see 
what  these  forms  of  ministry  are  like.  The 
bulk  of  Dr.  McCabe’s  book  is  devoted  to  a 
wise  and  informed  description  of  various 
types  of  church  vocations.  By  first-hand  ex- 
posure, Don  is  able  to  make  up  his  mind. 
And  incidentally,  while  he  decides  upon  a 
type  of  ministry,  he  has  gained  considerable 
appreciation  for  all  church  vocations  and  dis- 
covered that  they  belong  to  the  one  ministry 
of  the  Church. 

Don  visits  cities,  towns,  and  suburbs;  he  is 
exposed  to  city  slums  and  under-privileged 
rural  areas.  He  is  introduced  to  the  college, 
hospital,  and  prison  chaplaincy.  He  gets  to 
know  something  about  overseas  and  national 
missions,  and  he  becomes  aware  of  non-pas- 
toral ministries  for  men  and  women  in  nurs- 
ing, music,  dentistry,  medicine,  agriculture, 
education,  and  other  areas  of  service. 

The  book  reads  like  a novel.  The  informa- 
tion in  it  is  comprehensive  and  accurate  and 
it  is  set  within  the  lives  and  conditions  of 
young  people  of  our  time.  It  is  an  unusual 
and  attractive  way  to  help  youth  answer  the 
question,  “What  shall  I do  with  my  life?” 
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This  is  an  ideal  resource  for  parents, 
counselors,  and  ministers  to  use  in  guiding 
teenagers  in  their  consideration  of  a church 
vocation. 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 

Society  and  Love,  by  Roger  Mehl. 
Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
1964.  Pp.  223.  $4.50. 

The  sub-title  of  this  excellent  volume 
reads:  Ethical  Problems  of  Family  Life. 
The  author  is  the  well-known  Professor  of 
Ethics  on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Strasbourg.  This  volume  first  appeared  in 
French  in  1961.  The  English-reading  world 
is  grateful  that  it  has  been  so  ably  translated 
by  Professor  James  H.  Farley  and  published 
by  Westminster  Press. 

This  is  one  of  those  rare  treatments  of  the 
meaning  of  love  and  family  life  by  a the- 
ologian who  takes  both  the  Biblical  witness 
and  the  modern  situation  seriously.  It  is 
neither  a dogmatic  theological  nor  a scientific 
sociological  discussion;  rather,  it  takes  the 
human  situation  in  all  its  details  very  serious- 
ly, and  also  interprets  the  Biblical  under- 
standing of  them  in  all  their  variety  and 
richness.  The  family  is  not  only  a sociological 
entity  but  it  is  also  the  bearer  of  many  un- 
usual and  high  values. 

Two  major  themes  are  treated  by  Dr. 
Mehl:  (1)  The  reality  of  the  family  as  a 
social  private  sector;  family  communion;  the 
meaning  and  presence  of  children;  authority 
in  the  family;  social  transformation  of  the 
family;  and  the  present-day  functions  of  the 
family;  and  (2)  love  and  the  life  of  the 
body;  the  physical  and  sexual  aspects  of  mar- 
riage; the  unity  of  spirit  and  flesh;  the 
mystery  of  sexual  life;  marriage  and  engage- 
ment; celibacy;  birth  control;  and  purity. 

Two  aspects  of  the  subject  are  brought  out 
in  clear  outline:  (1)  The  unique  value  of  the 
family  in  face  of  challenging  radical  social 
changes;  and  (2)  the  place  of  the  body  and 
the  relation  of  Eros  to  Agape  in  the  sexual 
relation  between  man  and  woman  in  mar- 
riage. If  families  and  young  people  were 
helped  to  understand  these  values  and  rela- 
tionships, family  problems  and  the  sexual  rev- 
olution would  be  redemptively  channeled. 

Anyone  wishing  to  think  through  the  the- 
ological aspects  of  love,  marriage,  and  family 


life  will  find  in  Dr.  Mehl  an  ideal  guide. 
There  is  no  treatment  known  to  this  reviewer 
which  combines  creative  theological  thought 
with  psychological  and  sociological  knowl- 
edge that  can  compare  with  this  volume. 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 

In  Holy  Marriage,  by  George 
Sweazey.  Harper  & Row,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  1966.  Pp.  1 14.  $2.95. 

Minister  of  the  Webster  Groves  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Webster  Groves,  Missouri, 
and  formerly  secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Evangelism  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  George  Sweazey  centers  his  recent 
book  on  the  words  of  the  wedding  service  of 
The  Boo\  of  Common  Worship.  Relying 
upon  his  graduate  theological  study  and  his 
pastoral  experience  in  Danville,  Kentucky,  St. 
Louis,  and  Pelham,  New  York,  he  brings  a 
wealth  of  resources  to  bear  upon  his  discus- 
sion of  this  high  moment  in  the  life  of  a 
young  man  and  woman  as  they  exchange 
vows  before  God  and  a company  of  people. 
Graciously,  Dr.  Sweazey  has  dedicated  this 
book  to  the  congregations  he  has  served, 
and  who  have  shown  him  “saving  truths.” 

The  author  regards  the  wedding  service  as 
a “concentrated  guide  to  marriage.”  In  a 
few  minutes,  it  gives  the  essential  counsel, 
asks  the  most  important  questions,  and  calls 
for  the  necessary  promises.  The  wisdom  of 
the  service  has  accumulated  through  the  cen- 
turies. Some  pre-Christian  nuptial  rites  have 
been  baptized  into  the  marriage  service.  It 
puts  into  compact  form  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tian marriage. 

A book  could  be  written  on  almost  every 
phrase  in  the  service.  Married  people  ought 
to  read  the  service  again  and  again  to  dis- 
cover insights  they  have  not  seen  before. 
Those  who  look  forward  to  marriage  find  in 
the  service  the  guide  to  what  they  ought  to 
be  to  enter  into  marriage. 

Dr.  Sweazey  believes  that  the  wedding 
ritual  is  like  a drama.  It  has  a plot;  it  builds 
up  with  majestic  development  to  a great 
conclusion.  It  opens  with  a solemn  state- 
ment about  the  divine  plan,  describes  what 
Christian  marriage  is,  calls  on  God’s  blessing, 
asks  the  two  principals  the  crucial  questions, 
invites  the  parents  to  give  up  their  prior 
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claims,  and  after  God,  bride,  groom,  and 
family  have  been  consulted,  brings  the  drama 
to  the  high  point  in  the  marriage  itself.  It 
concludes  with  prayer  for  the  man  and  wife, 
declares  them  married  by  God  and  state,  re- 
minds all  present  that  the  union  is  of  God 
and  is  not  to  be  put  asunder,  and  dismisses 
the  party  with  the  benediction. 

This  volume  is  a mine  of  information  on 
the  subject  of  marriage  and  marital  living 
illustrated  on  page  after  page  with  keen  and 
witty  observations  and  apt  quotations.  Dr. 
Sweazey  treats  the  subject  of  sex  with  hon- 
esty and  theological  wisdom.  He  deals  with 
every  phase  of  marriage  as  enshrined  in  the 
words  of  the  ceremony  so  as  to  bring  out 
their  deep  meaning  in  the  context  of  mod- 
ern life-situations. 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 

On  Prayer,  by  Gerhard  Ebeling  (with 
Introduction  by  David  J.  Randolph). 
Fortress  Press,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1966. 
Pp.  143.  $2.00. 

The  high  quality  of  writing  indicated  in 
the  early  volumes  of  “The  Preacher’s  Paper- 
back Library”  is  sustained  in  the  sixth  volume 
of  the  series,  a translation  of  nine  sermons 
on  The  Lord’s  Prayer  by  one  of  Europe’s 
leading  scholars,  Gerhard  Ebeling.  The  trans- 
lations of  his  larger  works.  The  Nature  of 
Faith  and  Word  and  Faith  introduced  the 
Zurich  theologian  to  America;  and  now  in 
this  series  of  sermons  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  actual  fruits  of  the  “new  her- 
meneutic” in  contemporary  preaching. 

The  introductory  essay  is  by  Professor 
Randolph  of  the  faculty  of  Drew  University 
Divinity  School  who  describes  the  character 
of  the  new  hermeneutic  and  evaluates  Ebel- 
ing’s  role  in  its  definition  and  implementa- 
tion. Students  and  preachers  who  have  be- 
1 come  bewildered  by  the  falling  stocks  of  the 
1 sermon  in  contemporary  Protestantism  will 
be  helped  by  Professor  Randolph’s  able 
analysis  and  prescriptions.  He  identifies  Ebel- 
ing as  an  informed  champion  of  preaching 
and  at  the  same  time  as  one  of  its  sharpest 
critics,  especially  of  that  preaching  that  “does 
not  get  to  the  root  of  reality”  ( Word  and 
Faith,  p.  198).  For  him  theology  and  preach- 
ing are  interdependent;  indeed  the  sermon 


is  the  criterion  of  theology  (Preface,  p.  ix). 
The  role  of  the  preacher  is  that  of  interpreter; 
he  must  make  contemporary  man  understand 
the  Gospel.  Ebeling’s  is  a high  theology  of 
preaching:  an  event  that  captures  through  the 
original  language  not  only  the  meaning  of 
the  text,  but  the  spirit  whereby  the  message 
becomes  the  Word  of  God  for  twentieth  cen- 
tury believers.  It  is  not  a matter  then  of  what 
the  text  said,  but  what  it  says  (p.  13).  In 
other  words  “the  text  is  Word  of  God,  not 
as  text,  but  as  preached,  interpreted  text”  (p. 
14).  This  involves  a new  vocabulary  for 
homiletical  theory:  no  longer  do  we  speak  of 
exposition,  but  of  execution  of  the  text; 
“word-event”  and  “face-to-facedness”  of 
preaching  suggest  immediacy  and  encounter; 
“articulating  God’s  Word  for  the  concrete 
situation”  becomes  the  leading  responsibility 
of  the  preacher  as  a partner  in  the  theological 
enterprise  (p.  22).  This  responsibility  and  the 
urgency  of  its  execution  are  put  concisely  by 
Randolph  when  he  describes  ours  as  a time 
“when  preaching  may  live  or  die  on  the 
basis  of  whether  preachers  allow  the  Word  of 
God  to  come  to  expression  in  concrete  situa- 
tions which  involve  terrible  choices  and  in- 
credible opportunities”  (p.  20). 

Nine  sermons  follow.  Each  is  a scholarly 
discussion  of  a clause  of  The  Lord’s  Prayer. 
His  own  homiletical  strategy  is  suggested 
by  Ebeling  in  the  first  sermon:  “The  text 
is  intended  to  help  us  to  preach,  and  it  is 
intended  through  the  preaching  to  help  us 
to  live”  (p.  40).  Sermons  produced  with  this 
aim  faithfully  in  mind  and  charged  with  such 
original  and  seminal  ideas  are  bound  to  be  a 
significant  contribution  not  only  to  the  grow- 
ing list  of  theological  interpretations  of  The 
Lord’s  Prayer,  but  to  the  history  of  preach- 
ing as  well.  Ebeling  has  much  to  say  about 
devotion  and  his  discussions  as  a whole  shape 
a theology  of  prayer.  Many  series  of  sermons 
have  been  done  on  the  clauses  of  this  model 
prayer,  and  among  them  probably  one  of 
the  best  is  So  We  Believe,  So  We  Pray 
(Abingdon,  1951)  by  George  A.  Buttrick. 
However,  Ebeling  comes  not  merely  as  a new 
voice  but  as  a pivotal  figure  in  an  interpreta- 
tive school  whose  skill  lies  not  only  in  careful 
exegesis  of  the  immediate  lines,  but  as  a 
scholar  who  sees  the  art  and  machinery  of 
preaching  from  a different  stance. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  some  readers  will 
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feel  that  these  sermons  are  closer  to  being 
analytical  essays,  that  they  have  little  testi- 
mony, or  that  they  lack  the  personal  con- 
creteness so  typical  of  much  American  ser- 
monizing. But  the  combination  in  Ebeling  of 
scholarly  theologian  and  effective  preacher 
opens  up  for  us  a new  world  of  fresh  in- 
sights and  produces  arresting  moral  maxims 
by  which  our  faulty  human  natures  are  ex- 
amined and  new  principles  for  higher  living 
are  articulated.  This  is  a book  to  be  read  and 
pondered.  In  all  likelihood  every  minister 
will  preach  better  having  read  it;  assuredly 
many  will  pray  more  meaningfully. 

Donald  Macleod 

Even  If  I’m  Bad,  by  Orin  D.  Thomp- 
son. Augsburg  Publishing  House, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1966.  Pp.  80.  $1.75. 

Sunday  morning  services  in  Central  Lu- 
theran Church,  Minneapolis,  feature  a short 
three-minute  sermon  for  children  by  Orin 
D.  Thompson,  a member  of  the  pastoral 
staff.  Out  of  some  hundreds  of  these  in- 
spirational talks,  Pastor  Thompson  has  se- 
lected forty-nine  for  wider  circulation  through 
the  printed  page.  Those  of  us  who  have  car- 
ried a similar  responsibility  Sunday  after 
Sunday  in  the  pastorate  know  how  difficult 
children’s  sermons  are  to  come  by  and  how  it 
is  equally  so  to  acquire  the  art  of  delivering 
them  effectively.  Maybe  this  is  the  reason 
so  few  books  of  this  sort  are  published  today. 
Certainly  this  is  why  fewer  still  make  respect- 
able reading. 

Pastor  Thompson  knows  the  indispensable 
value  to  this  job  of  interest,  imagination, 
surprise,  contrast,  vividness,  and  so  forth.  He 
uses  these  devices  with  ease  and  good  sense 
and  avoids  belaboring  a moral  or  descending 
to  the  level  of  what  is  cheap  or  silly.  Most 
of  his  materials  are  drawn  from  common 
experience,  but  he  does  not  fail  to  link  each 
life-situation  to  a scripture  verse  which  pro- 
vides the  thrust  for  the  story-sermon.  Readers 
have  an  added  bonus  in  William  R.  John- 
son’s clever  sketches  accompanying  many  of 

the  chapters.  _ 

Donald  Macleod 

Living  Room  Dialogues,  ed.  by  Wil- 
liam B.  Greenspun  and  William  A. 


Norgren.  National  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ,  U.S.A.  and  Paulist 
Press,  Glen  Rock,  N.J.,  1965.  Pp.  256. 
$1.00  (paper). 

The  meaning  of  the  title  and  the  purpose 
of  this  paperback  are  the  presentation  of  a 
series  of  seven  dialogues  in  which  Protestant, 
Roman  Catholic,  and  Eastern  Orthodox  the- 
ological and  liturgical  positions  are  set  down. 
Care  is  taken  to  use  strategies  marked  by  ave- 
nues of  approach  to  one  another  rather  than 
engaging  in  polemics  against  one  another. 

Dialogue  One  is  focused  upon  common 
devotions  and  the  plea  is  chiefly — and  wisely 
so — for  the  right  spirit  rather  than  for  uni- 
formity of  action  or  rite.  Dialogue  Two  fea- 
tures possible  steps  in  the  long  road  towards 
unity,  with  competent  essays  by  Robert  Mc- 
Afee Brown  from  the  Protestant  point  of 
view  and  John  Cogley  from  the  Roman. 
Both  writers  make  so  fair  and  honest  a 
presentation  of  their  respective  positions  that 
the  lines  of  communication  intersect  occasion- 
ally, although  generally  they  are  accurately 
parallel — and  parallel  lines  never  meet.  Dia- 
logue Three  is  taken  up  with  the  liturgical 
field  but  here  the  discussion  is  broadened 
by  the  addition  of  a representative  from  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  tradition.  Cyril  Richard- 
son’s essay  is  a well-balanced,  open-minded 
survey  of  the  main  characteristics  and  the- 
ological bases  of  Protestant  worship,  indicat- 
ing especially  the  reformed  balance  between 
Word  and  Sacrament  and  interpreting  certain 
mutual  concepts,  such  as  anamnesis,  with 
clarity  and  competence.  A highly  doctrinal 
discussion  of  Roman  worship  by  Michael  J. 
Taylor  and  a short  consideration  of  the 
Byzantine  rite  by  John  MeyendorfT  complete 
this  very  informative  section. 

Dialogue  Four,  “Our  Common  Christian 
Heritage,”  presented  jointly  by  Clement 
Welsh  and  Fr.  Wilfred  F.  Dewan,  is  a 
congenial  conversation  in  which  we  see  what 
aggiornamento  has  already  worked  in  Ro- 
man Catholicism  and  how  a new  spirit  in 
that  communion  has  led  one  of  its  most 
respected  leaders,  Fr.  Gustav  Weigel  to  say: 
“The  ecumenical  movement  is  not  an  arena 
for  the  triumph  of  one  church  over  another. 
It  is  a fraternal  confrontation  of  divided  but 
brother  Christians.  ...  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  ecumenical  dialogue  to  make  conver- 
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sions.  It  is  an  effort  of  Christian  love  to  give 
and  receive  witness  to  the  Gospel”  (p.  123). 

With  Dialogue  Five  we  come  to  the  inevit- 
able word  in  modern  ecclesiastical  jargon — re- 
newal. The  essay,  “Reform — An  Essential 
Element  in  the  Church,”  by  Julius  Cardinal 
Dopfner,  is  an  able  statement,  but  while  he 
gives  out  much,  he  gives  in  little.  By  con- 
trast our  perspectives  are  sorted  out  shrewdly 
by  W.  A.  Visser ’t  Hooft  in  a penetrating  es- 
say that  gets  to  the  heart  of  things  without 
benefit  of  dogma.  Dialogue  Six  includes  the 
“Report  of  the  Section  on  Witness”  from  the 
New  Delhi  meeting  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  an  essay  on  “The  Nature  of 
Witness”  by  Fr.  Philip  Berrigan.  Dialogue 
Seven,  again  by  Dewan  and  Welsh,  is  en- 
titled “Why  We  Don’t  Break  Bread  To- 
gether,” and  presents  an  exceedingly  useful 
and  comprehensive  survey  of  attitudes  and 
interpretations  of  the  central  act  of  Christian 
worship. 

This  is  both  a helpful  and  enlightening 
book  for  Protestants.  It  helps  us  to  feel  soberly 
the  amazing  spirit  of  change  that  has  lessened 
the  chill  and  refreshed  the  atmosphere  of 
contemporary  Roman  Catholicism.  Moreover, 
the  fact  that  honest  dialogue  exists  and  is 
sought  for  eagerly  by  both  sides  augurs  well 
for  the  future  of  the  faith  we  hold  in  com- 
mon. And  further,  conversations  of  this  kind 
will  enhance  our  mutual  desire  to  view  with 
charity  the  integrity  of  our  several  con- 
clusions even  when  our  presuppositions  differ 
sharply.  Honest  differences  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  weak  compromises.  Peripheral 
changes  must  not  be  interpreted  as  a revolu- 
tion in  essentials.  Yet  all  Christian  com- 
munions acknowledge  that  renewal  is  urgent. 
Whether  that  renewal  of  the  Church  is  “in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  the  Church”  (p. 
150)  itself  or  is  possible  only  in  a Church 
that  brings  itself  under  the  judgment  of 
Christ,  the  future  alone  will  indicate.  Maybe 
Visser  ’t  Hooft  had  an  appropriate  word  of 
advice  and  caution  for  all  churches  when  he 
wrote,  “We  must  maintain  this  simple  truth 
that  outside  the  Word  of  God  there  is  in  this 
world  no  true  source  of  renewal.  . . . Here 
alone  a true  dialogue  can  take  place  between 
the  Church  and  its  Lord.  Here  the  Church 
discovers  that  it  needs  renewal  and  what  re- 
newal means”  (pp.  165-166). 

Donald  Macleod 


A Hard  Rain  and  A Cross , by  L. 
Harold  DeWolf.  Abingdon  Press,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  1966.  Pp.  224.  $4.00. 

This  book  was  written  with  a highly  com- 
mendable intention:  it  was  meant  to  take  a 
sober  look  at  some  of  the  negative  evaluations 
and  dire  prognoses  of  the  condition  and  fu- 
ture of  organized  Christianity,  to  identify  the 
origins  of  these  points  of  view,  and  to  suggest 
a possible  way  of  doing  things  tomorrow. 
The  author,  who  is  presently  the  professor  of 
systematic  theology  at  Wesley  Theological 
Seminary,  Washington,  D.C.,  has  written  a 
number  of  books,  including  Teaching  Our 
Faith  in  God,  all  of  which  have  received 
favorable  comment  from  reviewers.  The  title 
of  this  volume  suggests  what  Professor  De- 
Wolf  undertakes.  The  first  phrase  “A  Hard 
Rain”  is  a gesture  of  despair  from  Bob  Dy- 
lan’s bitter  song  “It’s  a hard  rain’s  a gonna 
fall”;  and  the  second  word  “Cross”  he  takes 
to  be  the  key  word  to  the  nature  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

The  book  opens  with  a chatty  discussion 
of  many  of  the  issues  that  are  bubbling  in 
the  world  of  contemporary  religion.  He  cov- 
ers a great  number  of  the  unresolved  con- 
flicts and  dichotomies,  explores  recent  theo- 
logical trends,  and  sets  down  some  hard  hit- 
ting appraisals  of  many  sociological  and  philo- 
sophical concepts  and  panaceas  currently  pop- 
ular. His  diagnosis  includes  sharp,  perceptive 
thrusts  at  the  Achilles’  heel  of  Tillich,  the 
fundamentalists,  existentialists,  Bishop  Rob- 
inson, and  the  pockets  of  old  liberalism  that 
still  survive  here  and  there.  At  times,  like 
Billy  Graham’s  prescriptions  to  the  State  De- 
partment, his  explanations  may  appear  to  be 
too  simple  and  some  of  his  representations 
are  less  than  accurate  (for  example,  when  he 
states  that  “liberal  churches  . . . are  suspicious 
or  hostile  when  they  face  a world  in  revo- 
lution,” p.  61);  whereas,  on  the  other  oc- 
casions, his  observations  cannot  be  easily 
gainsaid  (for  example,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
bankruptcy  of  neo-orthodoxy  on  the  local 
level,  p.  53). 

With  his  foray  completed,  Dr.  DeWolf 
sets  up  his  claim  that  our  age  calls  for  and 
needs  a liberal  evangelicalism  that  takes  the 
Cross  as  the  central  point  of  reference.  “The 
Cross,”  he  feels,  “has  become  newly  relevant 
to  this  tormented  and  threatened  age”  and 
upon  it  the  Christian  life  and  message  must 
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be  centered  as  they  were  earlier  and  tradition- 
ally (p.  68). 

There  follow  then  fifteen  concise  chapters 
in  which  the  author  sets  out  to  trace  through 
Scripture  the  theology  of  the  Cross  and  its 
place  in  the  achievement  of  human  salvation. 
His  interpretative  position  is  somewhat  tra- 
ditional, but  there  are  constantly  occurring 
fresh  outbreaks  as  he  engages  in  dialogue 
with  contemporary  inadmissions  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  traditional  theological  formulas. 
An  extensive  discussion  of  the  genesis  and 
character  of  the  Christian  Church  follows, 
and  although  some  of  it  is  “old  hat,”  yet  it 
serves  as  a bridge  to  his  most  creative  contri- 
bution: his  blueprint  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Church  today.  This  latter  section  with  its  call 
for  an  ecclesiola  in  ecclesia  is  his  reply  to  the 
“angry”  generation  who  thinks  the  solution 
to  the  present  plight  of  Christianity  lies  in 
the  dissolution  of  all  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion and  the  inauguration  of  an  era  of  mul- 
tiple little  “coffee-klatches”  (Kaffeeklatsch) 
in  smoke-filled  rooms. 

This  book  makes  no  claim  to  be  the  ulti- 
mate or  all-sufficient  answer.  The  author  pre- 
sents sincerely  what  he  feels  to  be  a possible 
charter.  He  sets  up  a debate  within  himself 
by  adding  at  the  conclusion  of  each  chapter 
a series  of  questions  upon  the  subject  matter 
explored.  Many  readers  will  feel  these  chap- 
ters provide  a splendid  reply  to  the  “protest 
so  prevalent  today”  that  emerges  from  “hon- 
est disillusionment.”  Others,  and  this  review- 
er will  be  among  them,  will  commend  the 
author’s  words  with  enthusiasm,  but  will 
feel  that  his  conception  of  the  role  of  the 
sacraments  in  the  Church  lacks  fullness  and 
would  have  preferred  also  that  he  had  ranged 
less  widely  and  explored  just  a few  of  the 
rather  vexacious  issues  more  deeply.  Never- 
theless, this  is  a book  worth  careful  reading. 

Donald  Macleod 

An  Introduction  to  Christian  Educa- 
tion, ed.  by  Marvin  J.  Taylor.  Abingdon 
Press,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1966.  Pp.  412. 
$6.50. 

This  publication  is  the  fourth  in  the 
Abingdon  series  which  began  in  1931,  a 
series  which  has  attempted  to  keep  abreast  of 
developments  in  the  field  of  Christian  educa- 


tion. This  volume  is  eminently  successful  in 
presenting  the  diversity  as  well  as  the  form- 
ing consensus  in  a discipline  which  is  suffer- 
ing from  growing  pains  and  reformulation. 

It  is  inevitable  that  thirty-two  chapters  by 
thirty-two  different  authors  will  contain  a 
variety  of  viewpoints.  The  editor  deliberately 
sought  out  writers  of  varying  positions,  in- 
cluding, for  example,  J.  Edward  Hakes  of 
Wheaton  College  in  Illinois,  and  Reuel  Howe 
of  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Pastoral  Studies 
in  Michigan. 

Though  the  editor  states  in  the  preface 
that  “college  and  seminary  classes”  are  the 
“primary  audiences  to  which  this  book  is  ad- 
dressed,” I am  of  the  opinion  that  the  book 
is  in  effect  a one  volume  library  for  the  local 
church.  The  editor  is  correct  in  that  “each  of 
the  thirty-two  chapters  is  the  subject  of  nu- 
merous other  books,”  many  of  which  books 
are  listed  at  the  conclusion  of  each  chapter. 
The  chapters  themselves  serve  as  a distillation 
of  recent  thinking  in  the  field. 

The  book  is  organized  into  four  divisions: 

I Foundations  for  Christian  Education 

II  The  Administration  of  Christian  Educa- 

tion 

III  Programs,  Methods  and  Materials  for 

Christian  Education 

IV  Agencies  and  Organizations 

Valuable  for  the  pastor  and  professional 
Christian  educator  will  be  the  chapters  on 
the  foundations.  The  chapter  by  Shinn  gives 
an  excellent  example  of  the  kind  of  think- 
ing behind  the  United  Church  curriculum. 
Sara  Little’s  “Revelation,  the  Bible  and  Chris- 
tian Education”  is  superb  theological  ra- 
tionale. In  this  section  one  is  also  led  to  the 
frontiers,  especially  in  the  articles  by  James 
Loder  and  Donald  Miller  who  probe  the  re- 
lation of  the  sociocultural  and  psychological, 
respectively.  Especially  in  the  article  by  Dr. 
Loder,  one  is  pointed  in  the  direction  of  fu- 
ture research,  and  perhaps  of  startling  new 
developments.  Here  is  the  area  of  ferment 
which  is  graphically  touched  by  William 
Kennedy  in  his  historical  survey  chapter,  a 
chapter  which  leaves  one  apprehensively  opti- 
mistic (or  optimistically  apprehensive)  in 
the  face  of  unprecedented  theological  and 
sociocultural  change. 

The  three  sections  dealing  with  administra- 
tion, programs,  and  organizations  are  invalu- 
able for  local  church  personnel.  Every  local 
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church  Christian  Education  committee  could 
profit  from  reading  and  discussing  at  length 
the  chapter  on  “Local  Church  Structure  and 
Christian  Education.”  In  a time  when  the 
institutional  Church  is  under  much  criticism, 
this  chapter  will  help  in  asking  the  right 
questions.  Also  of  interest  to  this  group  would 
be  “Leadership  Theory  and  Practice,”  which 
combines  a summary  of  usual  leadership  con- 
cepts with  a profound  questioning  of  tradi- 
tional concepts  of  the  teacher. 

There  are  chapters  on  children,  youth, 
young  adults,  and  adults,  each  of  which  pre- 
sent material  and  bibliography  which  are  sig- 
nificant for  workers  and  committee  members 
with  responsibility  for  each  respective  area. 
The  home,  the  inner-city,  the  campus,  and 
summertime  Christian  teaching  are  explored. 
Some  of  the  chapters  are  mainly  autobio- 
graphical. Others  are  primarily  compilations 
of  the  best  thinking  in  the  area.  All  are  valu- 
able as  resource  for  further  work  in  the  field. 

Outstanding  is  the  article  by  Clarice  Bow- 
man on  ‘The  Arts  and  Christian  Education.” 
The  article,  itself  an  artistic  presentation, 
serves  as  the  focus  for  the  concept  of  the 
“non-verbal”  in  Christian  nurture.  This  con- 
cept is  evident  elsewhere  in  the  book,  notably 
in  the  chapters  by  Reuel  Howe,  Ross  Snyder 
and  Carrie  Lou  Goddard,  but  Miss  Bowman 
gives  voice  to  the  whole  spectrum  of  the 
non-intellective. 

Perhaps  this  chapter  taken  alone  must  be 
criticized  for  its  scarcity  of  doctrinal  and 
scriptural  anchors.  But  if  so,  other  chapters 
must  be  criticized  for  viewing  man  as  mere- 
ly cognitive,  and  faith  as  simple  rational 
assent. 

Variety  is  everywhere  evident.  The  editor 
must  be  congratulated  on  an  excellent  choice 
of  authors.  He  also  deserves  praise  for  the 
superb  bibliography  which  is  of  great  value. 
It  is  selective,  and  limited  to  books  published 
since  i960.  For  those  out  of  seminary  for  a 
time,  or  for  those  who  have  been  out  of 
touch  with  the  field  of  Christian  education 
for  a time,  this  bibliography  itself  is  an  intro- 
duction to  contemporary  Christian  education. 
The  bibliography  together  with  the  articles 
give  substance  to  the  title  of  the  volume. 

Arlo  D.  Duba 


Hymns  for  Male  Chorus , I,  arranged 
by  David  Hugh  Jones.  Published  by 
Golden  Music  through  Theodore  Press- 
er  Company,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  1965. 
Pp.  30.  $1.50. 

This  collection  of  thirty-one  hymn  tunes 
arranged  for  male  voices  marks  another  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  world  of  mean- 
ingful music  by  Princeton  Seminary’s  inter- 
nationally famous  Choral  Director,  David 
Hugh  Jones.  Strong  texts  and  traditionally 
beautiful  melodies  provide  the  basis  for  the 
arrangements  in  this  collection  and  the  set- 
tings should  find  their  way  into  most  mu- 
sicians’ libraries  for  use  with  Male  Choruses. 
Simplicity  is  the  hallmark  of  these  tastefully 
written  arrangements.  The  sense  and  mean- 
ing of  each  hymn  is  maintained  by  the  ar- 
rangement and  at  no  time  does  one  feel  as  if 
the  melody  were  “overarranged.”  It  is  hoped 
that  Volume  II  will  not  be  far  behind  this 
initial  publication. 

Robert  Carwithen 

First  Presbyterian  Church 
Germantown,  Philadelphia 

The  Drama  of  Comedy : Victim  and 
Victor,  by  Nelvin  Vos.  John  Knox 
Press,  Richmond,  Va.,  1966.  Pp.  125. 
$1.95  (paper). 

“To  see  how  and  why  the  seriousness  of 
comedy  in  the  contemporary  theatre  is  re- 
lated to  the  comedy  of  seriousness  in  religious 
belief  is  the  purpose  of  this  undertaking”  (p. 
31).  And  no  one  who  is  interested  in  the 
relation  of  theology  and  literature  should 
neglect  this  book.  Here  is  no  superficial  com- 
parison of  themes,  but  a penetrating  analysis 
of  the  structures  of  the  Christian  and  the 
comic  actions,  and  a persuasive  argument  for 
considering  the  former  not  just  as  related  to 
the  latter,  but  as,  indeed,  its  great  embodi- 
ment. 

Nelvin  Vos,  who  is  associate  professor  of 
English  at  Muhlenberg  College,  has  forced 
us  to  take  comedy  seriously  (in  itself  a good 
thing);  he  has  not  merely  made  a case  for, 
but  has  exposed  the  inner  relation  of  comedy 
to  the  Christian  faith.  “It  is  precisely  in  what 
Jesus  Christ  did — in  his  patient  suffering,  in 
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his  sacrificial  death,  in  his  triumphant  resur- 
rection, and,  most  of  all,  in  what  the  Christian 
tradition  has  called  his  reconciliation — that 
we  may  find  a clue  as  to  what  it  is  that  con- 
stitutes the  archetypal  comic  action”  (p.  19). 
The  entire  book  is  a sustained  and  convincing 
argument  in  support  of  this  central  thesis. 

He  begins  by  maintaining  that  the  differ- 
ence between  tragedy  and  comedy  is  that  in 
the  one,  the  chasm  between  finite  and  infinite 
remains,  in  the  other  it  disappears.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  protagonist  may  be  a comic 
victor,  a comic  victim,  or  a comic  victor-vic- 
tim; Dr.  Vos  describes  the  differences  in 
structure  among  these  types  of  comedy  with 
great  precision  (this  section  alone  is  worth 
the  price  of  the  book). 

The  drama  of  the  comic  victor  is  described 
with  reference  to  the  works  of  Thornton 
Wilder,  especially  Our  Town,  where  the  town 
(the  protagonist)  moves,  “with  little  suffer- 
ing, from  a perception  of  an  all-encompassing 
purpose  at  work  in  the  universe  to  an  ex- 
perience of  triumph  and  victory”  (p.  42), 
and  S/^in  of  Our  Teeth.  In  this  type  of  comic 
structure,  the  initial  obstacle  is  simply  a lack 
of  intelligence;  the  basic  incongruity  of  the 
presence  of  the  divine  in  the  human  is  de- 
nied in  a naive  affirmation  of  universal 
harmony.  The  result,  says  Dr.  Vos,  is  senti- 
mentality; Wilder  “has  lost  sight  of  the 
faltering  and  unsteady  rhythms  of  the  human 
comedy”  (p.  52). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  comic  victim,  as 
seen  in  the  plays  of  Eugene  Ionesco,  suffers 
because  of  a perception  of  absurdity  and 
meaninglessness  (especially  in  The  Killer  and 
Rhinoceros),  whose  root  lies  in  man’s  fin- 
itude.  Whereas  Wilder  dissolves  the  incon- 
gruity between  finite  and  infinite,  Ionesco  af- 
firms it,  and  thus  his  works  as  well  lack  an 
essential  dramatic  tension. 

In  the  “passionate  action”  of  the  comic 
victim-victor,  exemplified  especially  in  The 
Lady’s  Not  for  Burning  by  Christopher  Fry, 
the  incongruity  is  both  affirmed  and  as- 
similated through  the  concept  of  “mystery,” 
of  both  variety  and  unity  in  experience,  of  a 
relationship  between  God  and  man  which  is 
one  of  analogy.  The  protagonist  begins  with 
a view  of  life  in  which  the  perceived  paradox 
has  (as  with  the  previous  authors)  been  too 
easily  resolved;  through  suffering,  he  morti- 
fies this  essentially  sinful  pride,  and  is  re- 


deemed; “the  contradictions  are  still  there, 
but  now  in  the  form  of  an  excellent  mystery, 
not  of  a soul-killing  paradox”  (p.  88).  The 
protagonist  thus  achieves  what  Fry  calls  a 
“narrow  escape  into  faith.”  This  kind  of 
comedy  is  not  only  dramatically  the  most 
successful;  “what  Fry  presents  on  stage  is  a 
human  relationship  which  is  capable  of  ana- 
logically representing  the  movement  of  di- 
vine grace”  (p.  96).  In  other  words,  Dr.  Vos 
argues  that  the  truly  comic  view  is,  at  bot- 
tom, the  truly  Christian  view  of  life. 

This  is  further  discussed  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, in  an  analysis  of  Dante’s  Divine  Comedy 
(rather  too  hastily  done  to  be  fully  satisfy- 
ing), where  the  centrality  of  love  to  comedy 
is  emphasized.  The  final  section,  on  “The 
Meeting  of  Comedy  and  the  Christian  Faith,” 
discusses  the  Biblical  drama  of  pardon  and 
forgiveness,  reunion  and  celebration,  God’s 
love  affair  with  and  marriage  to  his  Church, 
as  the  supreme  and  archetypal  comedy:  “as 
in  all  comedy,  law  and  justice  and  death 
finally  give  way  before  love  and  merry  life” 
(p.  109).  Tragic  heroes  do  not  end  up  at  a 
wedding  feast,  but  the  comic  often  do;  and 
the  wedding  feast  is  the  promised  consumma- 
tion of  the  Christian  drama. 

Since  the  book  is  not  in  the  least  playful 
or  light-hearted,  it  seems  incongruous  to  pre- 
sent the  table  of  contents  as  a playbill  (“Pro- 
gram Notes,”  “Credits,”  “Act  One,”  etc.). 
I detected  only  two  errors:  “obtrude”  for 
“obstruct”  (p.  47);  and  "ordo  salutatis”  for 
"ordo  salulis”  (p.  101).  The  only  major  criti- 
cism has  behind  it  a word  of  praise:  the 
thought  of  the  book  is  rich  and  profound, 
but  at  times  it  becomes  profuse  and  elusive 
(e.g.,  the  major  authors  seem  to  be  evaluated 
differently  in  the  last  chapters  than  in  the 
first;  and  there  is  a kind  of  final  uncertainty 
about  whether,  or  when,  the  first  two  struc- 
tures of  comedy  are  adequate). 

But  the  overwhelming  impression  is  that 
this  is  an  important  work;  it  should  be  read 
by  anyone  who  would  discover  what  it  means 
for  Christopher  Fry  to  say  “comedy  is  an 
escape,  not  from  truth  but  from  despair:  a 
narrow  escape  into  faith.  . . . Comedy  says, 
in  effect,  that,  groaning  as  we  may  be,  we 
move  in  the  figure  of  a dance,  and,  so  mov- 
ing, we  trace  the  outline  of  the  mystery.” 

Donald  F.  Chatfield 
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